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Lower St. Croix River addition to the National Wild 





and Scenic River System includes 27 miles to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior and 25 
miles by Minnesota and Wisconsin. Bureau of Outdoor 






Recreation Lake Central Region photo. 


While most land use decisions will continue to 
be made at the local level, we must draw upon 
the basic authority of State government to 

deal with land use issues which spill over local 
jurisdictional boundaries. The States are uniquely 
qualified to effect the institutional reform that 

is so badly needed, for they are closer to the local 
problems than is.the Federal Government and 
yet removed enough from local tax and other 
pressures to represent the broader regional interests 
of the public. Federal programs which influence 
major land use decisions can thereby fit into a 
coherent pattern. In addition, we must begin to 
restructure economic incentives bearing upon land 
use to encourage wise and orderly decisions for 
preservation and development of the land. 


President Richard M. Nixon, 
Message on Environment, 


February 8, 1971 


THE PLACE OF RECREATION 




















IN LAND USE PLANNING * 


By Dr. A. Heaton Underhill 
Assistant Director for State Programs 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


This final third of the Twentieth Century finds man 
possessed of immense technological powers over 
nature. These awesome abilities have elevated man’s 
estate to new highs. Society has benefited. But when 
we have misunderstood and misused our technology, 
nature has been quick to notify us in the form of 
water and air pollution and myriad other environ- 
mental problems. Witnessing these unwanted trade- 
offs, we have learned. We seek new wisdom in using 
our technological might to benefit ourselves and our 
surroundings. Nowhere is the need for new ap- 
proaches more evident than in the ways we use our 
lands and waters. The requirement for sound land 
use planning is widely recognized as a foremost im- 
perative of contemporary life. 


* Adapted from an address to the Arizona State Recreation 
Workshop, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., December 
20, 1972. 











More than 20 land use bills were introduced in the 
past Congress, including measures with Administration 
support. The subject was before the new 93rd Con- 
gress even as it organized. Across the Nation, in- 
dustry, resource groups, and private citizens analyze 
land use planning and how to go about it. No 
national concern is of more importance. No national 
concern more clearly finds its origins in the heri- 
tage and growth of this country. 


Colonial America was land rich, with land essen- 
tially free. There were practically no controls in the 
early days. Settlers who came from an almost 
feudalistic society in Europe, had intense feelings 
for the importance of private property. This Na- 
tion’s new Constitution provided considerable pro- 
tection for private property, property rights, and a 
general laissez-faire attitude toward land use. The 
Constitution gave authority for land control to the 
States. In most cases, they have delegated authority 
to counties and municipalities. 


The first planning for use of land, other than that 
provided by individual planning, did not come until 
the early part of this century; these controls were 
really a negative type of zoning, aimed at directing 
municipal growth. From the early-day planning, 
Americans moved into various types of city plan- 
ning. There also has been a certain amount of 
categorical planning, some of it quite comprehen- 
sive. Planning for national surveys of forest products, 
for the Interstate Highway network and for river 
basins are instances of categorical rather than broad 
scale planning. The Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan which is currently being developed is another. 


Despite these examples, however, there has been no 
large scale comprehensive, land use planning. The 
principal land use considerations needed in compre- 
hensive planning are: Physical, sometimes called land 
capability; Social, or what society wants; and Political, 
which provides the tools of land use control. 


There has been much physical planning by the 
Department of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice: Soils of almost the entire country have been 
classified since the mid-30’s, and comprehensive con- 
servation farm plans developed for individual 
farmers. Those plans, initially oriented to crop pro- 
duction, have broadened in concept in recent years 
to encompass wildlife and other related environ- 
mental considerations. 


In addition to soil use planning, we have had con- 
siderable water resource planning. This has grown, at 
least in terminology, to include water and related 
land resources. This, of course, can include every 
speck of soil on the continent. The Water Resources 
Council has attempted to coordinate Federal water 
resource planning; most of this planning has been 
carried out with the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Soil Conservation Service 
as lead agencies. 


These, of course, are the construction agencies. To 





some extent, their missions have not led to compre- 
hensive land use planning. As parallels, hiring a 
colony of ants to plan what to do with a sandbox 
would be reasonably certain to produce a plan for 
an ant hill; hiring a colony of beavers to plan what 
to do with a body of water would be reasonably 
certain to produce a dam or a ditch. Such predis- 
positions unfortunately dominate much of the plan- 
ning carried on under the heading of “water re- 
source planning.” 


Other physical features which we must Consider in 
planning include climate and its arctic, temperate, 
tropical, etc., zones and subzones, and vegetative 
cover. 


Physical inventory should locate and measure fertile 
lands and the slopes suitable for certain types of 
development. Wetlands and flood plains must be 
considered. Over the years, man has gambled on de- 
veloping flood plains, chancing destruction for the 
sake of convenience. This trend in a sense has 
created an engineers’ paradise since it relies on pro- 
tection of the flood plain by ditching and by reser- 
voirs. This tends to prove satisfactory until a 
hundred-year-frequency flood comes. Then we start 
ditching and damming all over again. 


Recently great concern has been generated over our 
unique and fragile resources. The National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and the rise of environmental 
awareness have triggered much of this interest, which 
basically is an interest in land use planning. Cer- 
tainly these resources must be identified, but to a 
great extent, concern for unique, fragile, or historic 
resources has caused over-anxiety for the physical 
aspects of jand use planning and a tendency to down 
grade or condemn the needs of society that have 
fostered resource exploitation. 


Proposed physical controls on uses to which we put 
our lands lead to social considerations. Somewhere 


Fifty-acre Moffitt Lake is part of a Public Law 566 
Cypress Creek Watershed Project near Madisonville, 
Ky. Planning and development were done under the 
Tradewater River Area Resource Conservation and 
Development Project. Soil Conservation Service photo 
Ky-736. 
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in the transition we must consider items such as 
transportation corridors, the main navigable streams, 
and the location of mountain passes for road and 
railroad construction, for these represent using lands 
to meet the needs of society at large. 


A flood comes. Then we start ditching and damming all 


over again. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Southeast 
Region photo. 


Interstate Highway 70 west of Denver runs through a 
massive cut terraced through the geologic strictions to 


ease erosion. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Mid-Con- 
tinent Region. 


Of all the factors that determine the quality of 
our environment, the most fundamental is the use 


we 


make of our land. 


Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on Environmental Quality 








We must treat land not as a commodity to be 
consumed or expended but as a valuable finite 
resource to be husbanded. 


United States Senator Henry M. Jackson 





Unfortunately, many land use planners today ignore 
the social considerations. What do we want and need 
as a Nation? Most planning should be designed to 
meet human needs. Do we want a growing economy? 
This has dominated planning to date. Do we want to 
provide for an increased population? This also has 
dominated planning. Or is America now at a point 
where she can anticipate a stable or even a declining 
population? Can we control this? There are indica- 
tions that we can. Certainly the pill has given 
demographers fits. They change projections almost 
yearly. A friend recently was addressing a class of 
wildlife biology students who had been delving into 
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Leopold and White, and some other technicians of 
wildlife management. He said, “Gentlemen, the con- 
trolling factor on wildlife is an expanding human 
population. Actually, the pill has done more for wild- 
life populations than any of the techniques you will 
learn in this class.” 


Do we wish to continue increasing our standard of 
living, or do we seek environmental purity? Are the 
two mutually incompatible? We know that society 
needs food, fiber, water, minerals, and energy.. We 
are not going back to the horse and buggy, or the 
whale oil lamp. To what extent do we give weight 
to culture, esthetics, beauty, and religion? Land use 
goals must be based on what society wants and what 
it can achieve. 


To date, America’s has been a growing economy. 
How far do we want it to grow? In a capitalistic, 


“Buy land; they ain't 
making any more.” 


Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation photo 67-253. 


free enterprise society, people engage in competitive 
living. When applied to land, this encourages specu- 
lation. As Will Rogers said, “Buy land; they ain’t 
making any more.” 


One of the major factors increasing the need for 
land use planning and control is the tax structure. 
As long as most local governments are dependent 
upon real estate taxes, and as long as they have 
zoning and land use controls, the development of 
the economy, the increase of rateables, will remain a 
dominant concern in land controls. This is further 
compounded by loopholes in the capital gains tax 


structure. These encourage speculation in land and 
bring forth pressures to modify land controls. In 
the end, society pays the cost, no matter who does 
the taxing or how it is handled. Land use policy must 
depend on land capabilities and the social or human 
goals that we are seeking. You might call these latter 
national goals. 


Now what are the land use controls? Start with 
private stewardship, with what has been going on 
for most of the Nation’s history. Control by private 
stewardship tends to be very short range. To some 
extent, this has been true with agricultural land 
which is passed on from father to son. As in parts 
of Europe, the land is divided among the children 
and soon each ownership becomes too small to 
manage. Through education we can increase the 
awareness of the transitory nature of private stew- 
ardship of land. To date, individual stewardship has 
not generally proved an effective method of land 
control. 

In the public area, zoning and other rules or laws 
restrict the use of land. Here, as mentioned before, 
State powers have been delegated to political sub- 
divisions often resulting in a parochial approach. 
American tradition of due process of law, property 
rights, and the Constitutional concepts restrict what 
can be done through zoning without compensation. 


Kinds of land use control have been imposed through 
use of various techniques of acquiring for the public 
less-than-full-titlke ownership such as scenic and other 
types of easements, development rights, and public- 
use rights which can be purchased by public agencies. 
In some instances, they have worked. In the Wiscon- 
sin dairy country a few years ago, officials success- 
fully went to farmers who had been dairying all 
their lives, and whose sons expected to continue, 
saying, “We will pay you $50 an acre to keep on 
farming. You sell us the rights to develop this 
property and you can continue to farm it as long 
as you or any of your descendants want to.” The 
officials were reasonably successful in acquiring scenic 
easements or development rights. However, if you 
were to come to my 75-acre farm outside Trenton, 
N. J., and say, “I want to buy your development 
rights,” you might as well pay for the full title, 
because the development potential makes up most of 
the value. 


Finally, let us consider public ownership, which is 
the ultimate public land use control. One-third of 
the Nation is already in public ownership. Even if 
you divorce Alaska, public lands make up a siginficant 
portion of most of the Western States. Here many 
land use conflicts have not been resolved, but at least 
public ownership provides authority to resolve such 
conflicts and plan for sound land use. 

This, then, is the framework within which we must 
work: Land capabilities and inventories, national 
goals, and the planning and management tools. The 
latter two are really political considerations. 


As to national goals, I cannot define them. Under 


the democratic process, we evolve them. Dan Ogden, 
Dean of Colorado State University, formerly an 
associate at the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
recently has addressed this subject. Dr. Ogden has a 
great affinity for power clusters. As a_ political 
scientist, he feels that manipulation of power clus- 
ters may well be how you develop goals. Certainly 
these goals must be acceptable to a majority of the 
people, but I am convinced this will come through 
executive and legislative leadership. When the plan- 
ning entities put together a truly comprehensive plan 
which gives to executive and legislative decision mak- 
ers a series of goals and which defines the options 
through which they can be achieved, then national 
goals can be identified. The planning process can 
select a number of approaches. There are ever- 
changing series of options. For example: If the de- 
cision is to continue to expand energy output, and if 
we further narrow the decision and say we are going 
to use the coal resources of the Four Corners area 
to produce that energy, we still have several options. 
One being explored right now is whether to put 
generating plants in that area of virtually pure air 
and pollute it just a little bit, still retaining above- 
national standards, or to move the coal to Los 
Angeles or some other point of need now so badly 
polluted that a little more won’t be very obvious. This 
is only one example of numerous options available 
for meeting various land use planning goals. 


Now, what is the role of recreation in land use 
planning? Most of society would agree that land use 
planning is needed. Who can do it? Who can tie to- 
gether the diverse interests and skills needed for the 
task? How are we going to coordinate the diverse 
interests of agriculture, of land speculation, of 
energy production, of mineral extraction, of urban 
residential and commercial needs among others. Rec- 
reation can be the catalyst which can pull all these 
together. 


For one thing, outdoor recreation is generally non- 
consumptive of land; even when consumptive, such 
as in an intensely developed playground, it is not an 
irreversible use. Recreation usually fits a multiple use 
pattern. Do not be misguided by multiple use. Mul- 
tiple use is strictly compromise, with each com- 
ponent limited. There are very few uses that can run 
unrestricted, side by side. 


A true multiple use plan restricts and compromises; 
it is a give-and-take process. The broader the approach 
the better. U.S. Forest Service officials have done a 
good job in this area. Starting out as pure foresters, 
their concept of multiple use was to manage the land 
for the maximum fiber and timber production; if 
anyone else could use it without interfering, fine! That 
was multiple use. The foresters have come a long 
way from those days. We begin to see a true mul- 
tiple use in our National Forests. It still involves 
compromise, however. We recognize that running 
sheep and cattle in the forest, even if without over- 
grazing, reduces potential for deer or elk herds in the 
same forest. Certain types of timber harvest which 









































increase production may decrease the value of rec- 
reational experiences or watershed protection, and so 
on. 


The Bureau of Land Management is working toward 
multiple use on public domain lands. The Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is working primarily on 
single use management. For all of these agencies, 
however, outdoor recreation can be used as a catalyst 
to cut across uses and pull them together. In addition, 
recreation ties people to resources; this is an essen- 
tial in comprehensive land use planning. 


With more leisure, more income, more need to relax, 
and more need to understand the environment as 
urban populations increase and move away from the 
land, recreation becomes a vehicle for developing 
public concern for the land. 





Recreation Mid-Continent Region. 


This recorded the Boeuf River Channel Project, La., and 
Ark., in June 1955. Photo from Bureau of Outdoor 





As Congress has indicated in hearings on land use 
legislation, the States should be the key units in land 
use planning. There has to be some type of Federal 
standby authority for handling items of critical na- 
tional interest, but in general, the Federal agencies 
and interests should coordinate their plans with the 
State plans that are developed. There is some of this 
going on at present, but it has been a long time in 
coming. 


Combining planning skills and approaches is one of 
the foremost features of the Statewide Comprehen- 
sive Outdoor Recreation Plans which States develop 
to meet grant requirements of the Federal Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act. When that law was 
passed, two States had recreation plans, California 
and Wisconsin. Today, all 50 States have been 
through at least two cycles of recreation planning. 
From rather crude beginnings they have developed 
some rather sophisticated comprehensive plans to 
meet a broad spectrum of people needs and resources. 
At the start, it was difficult to get the National Park 
Service or Forest Service to sit down with State 
planners to discuss plans for some of the Federal 
lands in the State. Today, those agencies work hand- 
in-glove in developing joint plans. This kind of back- 
ground is needed for the comprehensive land use 
planning requirements ahead. 


An economist basically works in the marketplace. 
The developers are concerned primarily with money, 
profit and loss. And yet, all of these interests need 
to be tied together. An overall natural-resource, 
people-oriented, recreation-coordinating agency is the 
kind of organization qualified and needed to produce 
the broad-base land use planning. 


We have seen this evolve in the development of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund program. 
Initially, State elements of the program were man- 
aged by fish and game, conservation, and other tradi- 
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Restaurants and souvenir shops line the shore area 
near the excursion boat landing at Bagnell Dam on 
Lake of the Ozarks in central Missouri. Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation photo 67-222. 
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tional park agencies in each State. Most of these 
organizations had no active channels of communica- 
tion with towns or cities. As far as they were con- 
cerned, meeting recreation needs meant buying rural 
lands where costs were low, or developing more 
campgrounds, picnic areas, or swimming beaches in 
those areas. 


Today, while the old line State conservation agencies 
often are still in charge, almost 55 percent of Land 
and Water Fund grants go to Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, largely because the always acute 
metropolitan needs are better recognized. State rec- 
reation conservation agencies obviously cannot handle 
land use planning alone. Goals have to be set, a 
resource inventory completed, and the needs deter- 
mined. The needs include food and fiber from agri- 
cultural acres and forest lands, energy from various 
sources, industrial development, job opportunities, 
recreational opportunities, and cultural outlets. These 
have to be put together by generalists who have no 
axe to grind and who have a broad perspective. The 
new style recreation agencies may well provide these 
generalists; they can be the catalysts for broad land 
use planning. 


Elected executives and legislators can select national 
goals and choose courses of action among the op- 
tions presented. America can balance population, 
higher living standards, and a more pleasing and 
healthful environment. We can identify the fragile 
land areas which must be preserved. Our political 
structure is strong enough to settle the conflicts be- 
tween land users in a manner that provides society 
with the most advantageous balance. All this will 
require lofty goals, and drastic departures from: many 
past customs and practices. It will require gifted land 
use planning, and imaginative and courageous imple- 
mentation of such plans by political leaders. 


There must be stronger Federal and State land use 
laws. Planning must be done and options presented 
by staffs that can integrate physical, social, and politi- 
cal considerations. This is where and why recreation 
can be the catalyst to tie together land use planning 
and suggest Land Use Policy. 


NEW APPROACHES IN LAND USE 
PLANNING FOR RECREATION 


Peter Brand, Associate Ed. 


One premise of comprehensive land use planning is 
easy to understand. Natural processes exhibit differ- 
ent degrees of tolerance or intolerance to human 
use. Certain processes are quite unsuitable for in- 
tensive human activity and development because of 
the huge costs or environmental losses incurred. 
Outdoor Recreation can be accommodated in varying 
degrees on most lands. It also can coexist with most 
already established land uses. 


We already know a great deal about what type of 
land constitutes a recreation resource. Some outdoor 
recreation can be provided on lands that could not 
sustain other land uses or on lands that provide 


crucial support to the ecosystem when left undevel- 
oped. However, many of these fragile lands will 
not be needed for recreation; the value of recrea- 
tion resources derives partly from their accessibility 
and diversity. Outdoor recreation is oriented increas- 
ingly to the man-made pattern of population con- 
centrations. 


The most crucial areas which land use planning and 
policy legislation will address are those in which ex- 
pansion and intensive development are taking place. 
These are the areas where the greatest competition 
and conflict will occur. In these populous environ- 
ments, the location of recreational land use areas 
must be justified with regard to the tolerance of land 
and water resources for that kind of activity. A 
problem of greater difficulty will be to justify the 
use of such locations to satisfy real but vaguely 
stated societal needs for recreation, particularly if 
other land uses are excluded. 


The problem with defining the gaps in recreation 
opportunity need not persist. The recreation plan- 
ner’s ability to compete in the market is restricted 
by the information at his disposal. Whether there is 
enough recreation of quality is a difficult question 
to answer, given the fragmentation of information 
sources and the lack of uniformity of data received. 
In the United States, planning for many types of 
natural resource utilization has been underway for 
decades. However, comprehensive planning for the 
outdoor recreation use of natural resources has been 
undertaken systematically only since the early 1960's. 
Outdoor recreation planning requires substantial prog- 
ress in the collection, classification, and availability 
of outdoor recreation data. 


Partly because of data limitations, outdoor recrea- 
tion planning is too often considered late in the proc- 
ess of preparing regional or metropolitan plans. If 
this practice were to continue once comprehensive 
land use planning began, recreation sites would be 
relegated to leftover areas considered unsuitable for 
other types of urban or regional development. A 
preferable methodology would be to consider all of 
the region’s open space scarce, to rate each site or 
area with respect to its suitability for alternative rec- 
reation uses, and to develop a comprehensive recrea- 
tion plan recommending use of the area’s best sites 
to meet various needs. The recreation advocate would 
then have a strong case. If we are no longer to be 
content at times with remote leftover sites that give 
the illusion of satisfying recreation needs, the rec- 
reation professional will have to enter the land use 
arena with better weapons. 


Specific data have not always been available to 
the recreation planner. When available, these data 
frequently lack quality or completeness, or are ob- 
solete. A detailed, quantitative inventory of area rec- 
reation characteristics would provide planners with 
a strong tool to indicate the probable tradeoffs which 
must be considered (1) in evaluating alternative sites 
for the same type of recreation development, (2) in 
evaluating proposed alternative uses for sites he has 
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recommended for recreation development, or (3) in 
evaluating whether activities in surrounding areas 
will affect or be affected by recreation development. 


In addition, by making recreation data widely avail- 
able to and easily understandable by an area’s other 
planning agencies, a recreation planner can directly 
indicate desired recreation policy and seek the co- 
operation and coordination of these agencies in im- 
plementing his recreation goals. 


Much of the information needed to develop sound 
public recreation policy already exists. State recrea- 
tion planners, for example, should have data on rec- 
reational use of Federal lands. Land use planning 
agencies should be able to understand the recrea- 
tion data fed to them. The major data need is clari- 
fication. All planners should be able to rely on the 
form of recreation information and its sources. 


Some 23 Federal Departments and independent 
agencies are involved in more than 100 resource ori- 
ented programs related to land use policy and plan- 
ning. The land use planning effort begins with co- 
ordination and consolidation at this level. States 
would like the Federal agencies to clean up their 
own backyard before acting as a catalyst and in- 
formation source for other governmental bodies. The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation holds a Congressional 
mandate to provide coordinated outdoor recreation 
planning activities throughout the several Federal 
programs and projects providing recreation oppor- 
tunities. The Bureau also has authority to provide 
technical assistance and advice to and cooperate 
with States, their political subdivisions, and private 
interests (including non-profit organizations) regard- 
ing current and projected outdoor recreation needs, 
activities, and opportunities. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, which admin- 
isters the Land and Water Conservation Fund, has 
decentralized much decision-making to the regional 
and State levels. The Bureau is designing a Nation- 
wide Outdoor Recreation Plan, due to be submitted 
to Congress by November 16, 1973, to improve the 
planning tools available to the States and Regions. 
One purpose of the Nationwide Plan is to clarify 
recreation data language and collection. Coordina- 
tion activities of the Bureau and action by future 
land use planning agencies would be greatly facili- 
tated if all planners begin to speak the same rec- 
reation language. Whether that data continues to 
come from Federal agencies, special studies, and 
State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans or, 
in the future, is provided from such sources as re- 
mote sensing techniques, users will require greater 
data constancy and uniformity. 


. . . the Nation will have to have more land for recrea- 
tion, more crowding, or both. Ocean City, Md., photo. 


One problem area in recreation data is recreation 
use classification. Various government agencies use 
different classifications. Certain Federal agencies that 
use the BOR recommended classifications find them 
unsatisfactory to describe accurately the recreation 
resources these agencies manage. The Nationwide 
Planning team hopes to recommend a new classi- 
fication model useful to all agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with recreation. 


Federal agencies which manage outdoor recreation 
areas and facilities on public lands produce a variety 
of statistics about the kind and amount of recrea- 
tion activities taking place at these areas. Recreation 
planning will require specific data on the entry of 
people onto these lands and waters for outdoor rec- 
reation, the length of time people stay for that pur- 
pose, and the activities in which people engage dur- 
ing their stay. Despite past attempts to achieve some 
uniformity and consistency among the use statistics 
produced by Federal agencies, a common standard 
remains to be achieved. The Nationwide Plan is ex- 
pected to recommend to all Federal agencies a uni- 
form unit for measuring recreation use. 


The Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan also will 
attempt to refine a system for determining recrea- 
tional use capacity for various types of resources. 
With recreation activity expected to grow, the Na- 































tion will have to have more land for recreation, more 
crowding, or both. Determining recreation carrying 
capacities therefore is urgent. Recreation carrying 
capacity is the number of units of use of an area 
which can be accommodated for a specified period 
of time while sustaining the character of the resources 
and recreation experiences available there. 


Predicting or prescribing capacities involve value 
judgments, assessments of psychological function, and 
extrapolation. Numerous unique factors complicate 
this problem which has resisted simple solution in 
the past. 


Another program which should aid Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation comprehensive recreation plan- 
ning as well as land use planning is the Recreation 
Resource Identification System. The objective of the 
program is two-fold. It provides an overview of the 
quantity and distribution of significant recreation 
and related resources, and it graphically displays 
the relationship of these resources to concentrations 
of people and certain works of man. The program, 
also a part of the Nationwide Planning Team effort, 
is not a complete, final, or comprehensive system. 
It provides rather a mapping framework within which 
Federal, State, and local governments, private organi- 
zations, and individuals could work cooperatively to 
gather and record recreation resources data. 
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The Recreation Resource Identification System will 
consist of two basic sets of maps prepared by each 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s seven Regions. 
The first involves a regional overview. This includes 
population centers and transportation corridors as 
well as resources. The second supplies slightly more 
detailed identification of resources in one metro- 
politan area in that region. It is important to note 
that the maps will be based on information such as 
that developed by BOR studies on scenic and wild 
rivers and trails, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life estuarine studies, Geological Survey maps, State 
plans, etc. The maps will show both existing and 
potential recreation resources, regardless of owner- 
ship. The maps are designed to serve as reference 
points for the discussion of recreation resource pro- 
tection and enhancement, and opportunity goals. Also, 
they will serve as a first step model toward develop- 
ing one type of recreation information needed by 
planners. 


The possibility of National Land Use Policy and 
Planning legislation has helped stimulate the De- 
partment of the Interior Bureaus to put their in- 
house data and information “systems” in order. Pro- 
grams are already underway to standardize land use 
classification and to utilize new remote sensing tech- 
nologies for land use planning. 


A new national land use classification system has 
been proposed for testing and review by geographers 
of the U.S. Geological Survey. The system is out- 
lined in a new Geological Survey Circular, “A Land 
Use Classification System for use with Remote- 
Sensor Data.” This has been developed to meet the 
needs of Federal and State agencies in planning up- 
to-date overview of land use throughout the nation 
on a basis that is uniform in date, scale, and cate- 
gories. The system is designed to accommodate a 
wealth of natural resource and environmental data 
now being returned from satellite and high altitude 
aircraft. Later, more detailed classification systems 
compatible with the national system can be developed 
to meet particular State or regional needs. The cir- 
cular describes the first two of four levels of classi- 
fication. These two levels, relying primarily on re- 
mote sensing, classify on the basis of land cover. 
Other activities, especially recreational activities, can 
be related to land cover only with difficulty by use 
of remote sensing techniques. The system will pro- 
vide information on recreation activities at its third 
and fourth classification levels. These will use sub- 
stantial amounts of supplemental data. 


Remote Sensing and Outdoor Recreation 


Two Bureau of Outdoor Recreation contract studies 
published in 1972 concerned the use of remote sensing 
techniques to aid outdoor recreation planning. “Re- 
mote Sensing as a Source of Data for Outdoor Rec- 
reation Planning,” prepared by the University of 
Virginia was funded by the Interior Départment’s 
EROS program and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. “The Application of Remote 








Sensing Techniques to Measurement of Use of Out- 
door Recreation Resources” was prepared for the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation by the University of 
Tennessee. 


The University of Virginia study concerns the quality 
of information available to outdoor recreation plan- 
ners. The authors note that most outdoor recrea- 
tion planning agencies depend heavily on other pub- 
lic and private agencies for data collection. Their 
small staffs and budgets and heavy work loads pre- 
clude developing their own Gata. Planners receive 
from other agencies data which differ in accuracy, 
format, and schedule of availability, depending on 
the goals, budgets, and time schedules of the data- 
collecting agencies. 


The report states: “As remote sensing technology 
and imagery become increasingly available, they 
should provide ‘a source of data covering large areas, 
in greater detail, on more processes, which can be 
more frequently corrected or updated and more 
easily manipulated than sources which the planner 
now uses. If the planner can use remote sensing 
technology to derive new data or compile data cur- 
rently obtained from other sources more cheaply 
and rapidly, he can concentrate the effort saved on 
collecting data not provided by remote sensing or 
engage in other necessary planning and implementa- 
tion activities.” 


The study is intended to help recreation planners 
take advantage of this newly developing source of 
recreation data. The authors describe the ability of 
various remote sensors to provide such data. The 
procedures for acquiring imagery and interpreting 
data on a regular basis are explained. One chapter 
presents examples of imagery of different scales. 
These are useful in solving various outdoor recrea- 
tion planning problems. The authors provide a ref- 
erence list on remote sensing, outdoor recreation 
planning data, and environmental information systems. 


The University of Tennessee Study. The study noted 
that recent recognition of the need for reliable rec- 
reation use data in comprehensive outdoor recrea- 
tion planning has revealed a gap between these needs 
and the technology for measuring use. It states that 
current methods are highly inefficient in terms of 
both cost and accuracy. The need for uniform units 
of measurement is only part of the problem. Since 
the early 1960’s researchers and managers have con- 
sidered the possibility of obtaining recreation use 
data by aerial observation and/or aerial photography. 
The objective of the University of Tennessee study 
was to determine if remote sensing techniques could 
measure directly and absolutely the number of indi- 
viduals engaged in a specific outdoor recreation ac- 
tivity at a specific time. 


The investigations of satellite systems and other high 
altitude flights “revealed emphatically that these sys- 
tems offer no promise at this time for the measure- 
ment of recreation use which is needed for the opti- 
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Geological Survey manages the Department's EROS 
Data Center, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Geological Survey 
photo 1651. 


mum planning and management of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources.” Whereas the authors felt that these 
systems could make contributions to the inventory of 
earth resources and their conditions, they did not 
provide the imagery necessary for determining rec- 
reation use. Disadvantages included limitations on 
the timing and frequency of the observations, and 
the problem of canopy penetration. The authors con- 
cluded that efforts to improve ground-based methods 
of recreation-use measurements by automatic devices 
would seem to be more rewarding than high-altitude 
observation at this time. 


The EROS Program. The Department of the In- 
terior’s Earth Resources Observation Systems (EROS) 
Program is designed to collect remote sensing data 
from satellites and aircraft and to experiment with 
environmental monitoring and prediction centered on 
analyses of land use change. The analyses focus at 
two different levels of detail: (1) Gross nationwide 
and regional patterns, which are provided by the 
EROS Thematic Mapping System, and (2) more de- 




















































































tailed regional and metropolitan area patterns such 

as those being developed under the Geographic Ap- 
plications Program. These are discussed below. The 
U.S. Geological Survey manages the Department’s 
EROS Data Center, located at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
The proposed EROS investigations are in five re- 
search areas that have corresponding working groups. 
One, a Geography and Human Cultural Resources 
Working Group, is concentrating on the applica- 
tions of remote sensing to people-oriented programs 
within the Department of the Interior, such as those 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


The first experimental earth resources technology 
satellite (ERTS-1) launched on July 23, 1972, can 
provide repetitive data every 18 days to planners and 
scientists who are interested in the relationship of 
regions to each other and the identification of trends. 
The Interior Department expects to be the largest 
single recipient and use of the satellite data. The 
program is in line with President Nixon’s goal, ex- 
pressed in his 1972 State of the Union Message, of 





applying the scientific and technological techniques 
gained from the Nation’s space program to solving 
domestic problems. According to Secretary of the 
Interior Morton, the program could open a vast 
new potential for monitoring the Federal lands as 
well as for planning overall land use throughout 
the nation. 


Geographic Applications Program (GAP). Geographic 
Applications Program research projects, outgrowths 
of the EROS program, are designed to obtain rapid, 
economical, and synoptic data on land use, changes, 
and the potential environmental impact of planning 
decisions, whether for recreational or other purposes. 
The current research projects of the Geographic 
Applications Program are the Central Atlantic Re- 
gional Ecological Test Site (CARETS) Project and 
investigations in the Phoenix, Ariz., area. The 
CARETS Project embraces the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays and nearby urbanized areas. It is expected 
to provide a model for integrated regional land use 
information systems. It inventories the land resource 
base and monitors land use changes and environ- 
mental effects. 


The Phoenix investigations test the feasibility of 
mapping land use at a scale of 1:250,000; of using 
computerized techniques for updating the informa- 
tion; and also of relating land-use data to other en- 
vironmental and socio-economic factors. 


Another project, the Census Cities Project, employs 
multispectral photography acquired for samples of 26 
selected urban areas at the time of the country’s 1970 
census. The information is being used to provide 
a data base for standardized measurement and com- 
parison of land use in urbanized areas. Similar pho- 
tography, requested in 1972, along with forthcoming 
ERTS-1 satellite imagery, should provide a basis for 
analyzing gross land use changes. Work is under- 
way at eight of the 26 urban test sites: Boston, Mass.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Pontiac, Mich.; Washington, D.C.; and 
Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz. 


Urban Studies Program. The U.S. Geological Survey 
has also begun a broad scale program of interrelated 
geologic, hydrologic, topographic, geophysical, and 
geochemical studies in selected urban centers through- 
out the nation. The primary goals of these studies 
are: (1) To provide earth-science data which can sig- 
nificantly improve the basis for decisions in regional 
land use planning; and (2) to translate and com- 
municate these data in forms that are readily under- 
stood by planners and decision makers not trained 
in earth sciences. The Survey sees the studies as 
an experiment in translating esoteric earth-science 
data to meet modern society’s needs. 


Studies are currently underway in seven urban-cen- 
tered areas throughout the nation: San Francisco 
Bay, Seattle-Puget Sound, Phoenix-Tucson, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Connecticut Valley, and Baltimore-Wash- 
ington. 











In recent years we have come to view our land 
as a limited and irreplaceable resource. No longer 
do we imagine that there will always be more 
of it over the horizon—more woodlands and 
shorelands and wetlands—if we neglect or 
overdevelop the land in view. A new maturity is 
giving rise to a land ethic which recognizes that 
improper land use affects the public interest and 
‘limits the choices that we and our descendants will 
have. 


Now we must equip our institutions to carry out 
the responsibility implicit in this]|new outlook. We 
must create the administrative and regulatory 
mechanisms necessary to assure wise land use and 
to stop haphazard, wasteful, or environmentally 
damaging development. Some States are moving 
ahead on their own to develop stronger land-use 
institutions and controls. Federal programs can and 
should reinforce this encouraging trend. 


President Richard M. Nixon. 


A Message to Congress on Environmental Protection, 





LAND USE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY— 


CRISIS AND OPPORTUNITY 


by Lance Marston, Director, 
Office of Regional Planning 


Five years ago, if someone had asked the average 
American his opinion of the state of the environment, 
the answer would have been an uncomprehending 
stare. Today, the same question is met by a recital 
of complaints, fears, and charges against govern- 
ment, industry, and public in general. America is 
awakening to its environment and its problems. Gov- 
ernmental planning and investment projects must 
now take into account environmental values of the 
public to win their approval. 


“Pollution,” “ecology,” “quality of life” are not 
hollow terms. They represent the watchwords of an 
inexorable public awareness that recognizes a total 
environment and the interactions of its elements—air, 
water, and land. Natural systems often serve man 
best in their natural state. We have not always recog- 
nized this. Hindsight from today’s environmental 
vantage point recognizes without condemning our 
earlier resource decisions. Our treatment today of 
riverscape and boulevard, contrasted with that of past 
decades, reveals clearly esthetic growth. Our emerg- 
ing ecological awareness has brought air and water 
pollution under massive attack. Now, in 1973, we 
stand on the verge of according our land equivalent 
environmental respect. We prepare to combat the 
permanent and irreversible commitment which mis- 
allocation of our vulnerable and finite land resource 
represents. 


Resolving our contemporary environmental crisis 
demands sound, far-sighted land use decisions. We 
are ready to progress beyond our period of unre- 
stricted, unplanned growth. Unified, coordinated land- 
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February 8, 1972. 





Where the water meets the land, careful plant..uy and 
development must be ensured. Recreation planning 
and development in many instances tie them together, 
as in the Annapolis, Md., harbor area. 


use controls can find endorsement from preservation- 
ist and development groups alike. The companion 
questions of energy supply, population growth, and 
quality of life find promise of resolution in effective 
decisions on the uses to which we will put our land. 
Planned response to land use pressures offers escape 
from narrowly-focused crisis-oriented decisions. It 
offers an avenue to consider the interrelationships 
of all elements in arriving at a policy controlling use 
of our land resource which is acceptable to the 
Nation. 
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Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
Geological Survey photo PIO-72-30c. 


Coupled with the challenge to find effective means 
for balancing the conflicting forces of growth and 
preservation is a fundamental dilemma facing public 
officials at all levels of government: How can our 
economic and political institutions be energized to 
grapple effectively with these complex issues? There 
is a need for basic changes in the way we identify, 
examine, and resolve our resource management 
problems. 


Because no one level of government can solve all 
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An infrared image of Old Faithful and the surrounding 
Upper Geyser Basin. Geological Survey photo PIO-72- 
30d. 


Channelway construction was in progress in October 
1968 on White Oak Bayou, Houston, Tex. Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation Mid-Continent Region photo 239-11. 





the problems, it is evident that our traditional Fed- 
eral programs will not be effective in meeting this 
challenge. We are already witnessing changes in 
institutions and decision-making processes which de- 
centralize key Federal programs into regional and 
State control. The Federal Regional Councils, the 
A-95 review process, and revenue sharing all are part 
of what is termed the “New Federalism.” The newest 
proposal, and the one that will have a profound 
impact on State comprehensive planning activities, 
is Federal assistance for State land use planning and 
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The ERTS-1 Satellite is providing data on the earth's 


surface every 18 days. Geological Survey photo 1776 
from an artist's sketch. 


management. President Nixon took an important 
step toward addressing the need for wise land use 
planning by proposing, as part of his environmental 
program for the 92nd Congress, a National policy 
for land use seeking to strengthen State land use 
management programs. There were three main ob- 
jectives in this legislation: 


—To encourage protection of areas of important 
environmental, esthetic, recreation, and historical 
significance. 


—To encourage the States to exercise land use con- 
trol over major developments having regional, 
statewide, or national benefit. 


—-To regulate land use decisions around key pub- 
lic facilities such as major airports, highway 
interchanges, and large recreation areas. 


The Department of the Interior and other Federal 
agencies have acquired significant technical expertise 
in the area of land use planning and management: 
The Bureau of Land Management, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, and other 
agencies have extensive experience in planning and 
managing land resources. It has been demonstrated 
that we must take into account both the physical 
characteristics of the land—its carrying capacity— 
and the material requirements of high-technology 
society. Pressures between growth and stability, eco- 
nomic need, and environmental protection have been 
made more complex in recent years by increased 
emphasis on environmental protection in the public 
sector. The National Environmental Policy Act re- 
quires close scrutiny of public investment actions 
which exert impacts upon the physical environment. 
For a long time, Interior has lived with the prob- 
lem of trying to strike a balance between develop- 
ment and preservation. Orderly economic growth and 
conservation of resources are not incompatible goals. 
Efforts have had to be intensified to improve the 
processes and mechanisms to clearly identify resource 
and land use alternatives and their consequences in 
planning and decision-making. 

Secretary Morton is committed to sharing technical 
experience with the States. This, coupled with antici- 
pated responsibility for administering the proposed 
non-Federal land use legislation, has resulted in a 
Department-wide effort to gain insight into State 
problems and needs in resource planning and man- 
agement, and to identify means of increasing assist- 
ance to support State efforts. First, a series of meetings 
was held with State planning and functional agency 
officials in nine States. In October 1972, Interior 
officials held a series of 114-day land use planning 
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symposia with representatives from all 50 States in 
order to obtain a broader understanding of State 
issues. 


Concurrent with these State visits, programs within 
the Department have been undergoing substantial 
redirection. 


e Comprehensive land use planning demands up- 
to-date and complete natural resource data. De- 
sign is now underway on a system for exhibiting 
natural resource information in a way that is 
more useful to land use planners and which will 
provide a cataloging and reference service for 
quick access to other sources. 


e Gaps in data are being narrowed and inaccurate 
data is being revised utilizing remote sensing 
from high-altitude aircraft and from ERTS-1, a 
satellite recently launched by NASA as a part 
of the Department’s Earth Resource Observation 
System (EROS) program. 


e A Land Use Classification System has been 
developed to utilize effectively data obtained 
through remote-sensing techniques. 


e Within the Department, development of an inter- 
disciplinary comprehensive planning methodol- 
ogy is underway, and is currently being applied 
to planning for public lands and water re- 
sources projects. 


e Project design is underway to test the viability 
of a coordinated Federal technical assistance pro- 


gram for State comprehensive land use planning. 
. . 





The challenge of the 70’s is rooted in the land, and 
in America’s ability to identify ways to ensure wise 
management of her land resources. This is not a 
challenge based on short-term gains for a single de- 
partment, or self-preserving reaction on the part of 
the Federal system, but an integral part of series of 
reforms dedicated to bring the government closer to 
the people. 


In his post-election interview, the President acknowl- 
edged that the people had challenged the government 
to be more responsive to its constituency. “It is our 


Comprehensive land use policies and programs are 
the keys to continued economic progress without 
further environmental loss. The Administration’s 
land use planning legislation must be enacted by 
the Congress while we still have an environment 

to save. 


Planning for parks and recreation, protection of 
fish and wildlife habitat, preservation of our 
natural recreation resources, and refinement of 
public land policies to improve recreation are 
among important national priorities if we are to 
fulfill our responsibilities to future generations 

of Americans. 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton, 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, January 1973. 


responsibility,” he said, “to reform our government 
institutions so that the new spirit of the American 
people can be nurtured.” 


The public’s scepticism about its government is not 
baseless. Too often governments operate by reaction 
or inaction, and waste their human and natural re- 
sources. Land use planning reform by itself is no 
panacea, but it represents a fundamental building 
block to help avoid the environmental mistakes of 
the past. The enactment of National land use legis- 
lation in this session of Congress will represent an- 
other significant bench mark in the continued devel- 
opment of a national environmental policy. 


FEDERAL-STATE LAND USE SYMPOSIA 


During October 1972, the office of Regional Planning, 
Department of the Interior sponsored four regional 
114-day symposia for the primary purpose of obtain- 
ing State perspectives on issues, problems, and needs 
in land use planning and management. Officials from 
49 States as well as Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa participated. Here are some 
of the views expressed: 


e There is a strong need for National land use 


planning legislation now to support and encour- 
age State action. 


Comprehensive Statewide land use planning can 
be the mechanism for better integration of cate- 
gorical and functional planning programs. 


National land use legislation should contain 
strong incentives for States that undertake land 
use planning and control. 


Land use reform is contingent in large part on 
reform of property tax assessment procedures. 


Federal guidelines for implementation of legis- 
lation should allow maximum flexibility for a 
State to implement its program in whatever way 
best suits its particular situation; for meeting 
shortages of State matching funds; and for co- 
ordination with guidelines of related grants pro- 
grams. 


Federal agencies should first “put their own 
house in order.” Immediate attention should be 
given to increased coordination of such programs 
as 701 planning, coastal zone management, 
transportation planning, air and water quality 
control, rural redevelopment, etc. 


Any State land use planning program should 
be implemented by local governments to the 
maximum extent possible. 


Wherever lands become public, as in Washington 
State’s L. T. Murray Wildlife-Recreation Area, camping 
families. hunters, fishermen, and other outdoorsmen 
flock to the usable spots. Washington State Department 
of Game photo. 
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e Public participation in land use planning activi- 


ties incurs considerable cost of time and effort 
if it is to be effective. There is substantial need 
for wider dissemination of information on the 
reasons for land use legislation. 


e There is substantial need for increased technical 
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capability in some States to deal with complex 
planning and management problems. For ex- 
ample, resource investigators, planners, and 
managers need one catalog source to which they 
can go for information, be it raw data or in- 





lems in such areas as base mapping and land 
use classification need to be standardized. 


e There is urgent need now for Federal agencies 


to provide coordinated planning assistance to 
the States. Assistance in clarifying policy and 
administrative issues may be one of the Federal 
Government’s most important roles in furnishing 
technical assistance. 


e A priority need of Federal, State, or local gov- 


ernment is development of an interdisciplinary 
team approach for comprehensive land use 


terpreted products. Methods of tackling prob- planning. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STATES (S.632): 
3-YEAR PLANNING PROCESS 
INSTITUTIONAL 
e Establish State Land Use Planning Agency 
e Coordination of Statewide Land Use Decisions 
e Establish Inter- and Intra-State Land Use Info Exchange 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
e Public Hearings 
¢ Opportunities for Involvement 
PLANNING 
e INVENTORY 
—Land and Natural Resources 
—Environmental, Geological, Physical Characteristics 
—Economic and Population Characteristics and Trends 
e ASSESSMENT OF FEDERAL AND NON-FEDERAL LAND NEEDS FOR: 
Recreation, Agriculture, Mineral Development, Forestry, Industry 
and Commerce, Transportation, Urban Development, Rural Develop- 
ment, Public Facilities 
e CRITERIA AND METHOD FOR DESIGNATION OF: 
—Critical Environmental Areas 
—Areas Impacted by Key Facilities 
—Large-Scale Development 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STATES (S.632): 
5-YEAR PLANNING PROGRAM 
INSTITUTIONAL 
e IMPLEMENTATION: Determinative State Authority by 
—Direct State Land Use Planning and Regulation 
and/or 
—State Administrative Review with Power to Approve or Disapprove 
... In Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, Areas Impacted by Key 
Facilities, and Areas of Large-Scale Development 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
¢ Dissemination of Program Information 
PLANNING PROCESS 
e Update and Revise Land Use Program 
¢ Insure that Federal Lands are not damaged by Inconsistent Land Use 
¢ Patterns in Adjoining Areas 
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LEGISLATION 


The Land Use Policy and Planning Assistance Act 
of 1972 (S. 632, Jackson) was passed by the US. 
Senate on September 19 but failed to reach the floor 
of the House of Representatives. Major features of 
this legislation constituted a useful reference to Con- 
gressional sentiment and possible future National 
Land Use Assistance legislation. The bill’s provisions: 


e Planning Process: Requires 3-year planning 
process focused on inventorying critical environ- 
mental areas, areas impacted by key facilities, 
and large-scale development areas. 


e Planning Program: Requires 5-year planning 
program to designate and regulate land uses in 
critical environmental areas and areas of more 
than local significance. 


e Funding: $40 million/yr for 2 years; $30 
million/yr for 3 succeeding years. 


Federal Share: 66% % first 2 yrs; 50% for 3 yrs. 


e Sanctions: Termination of assistance. 


e@ Coordination: Federal-State-Local mechanisms 
required. Federal programs must be consistent 
with State programs. 


e Federal Administration: Department of the In- 
terior; program review by HUD and EPA. 


e Information System: Federal land use data and 
information; regional branches. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


Appalachian Regional Commission 


The Appalachian Regional Commission has recently 
assisted in financing several recreation projects. 
Under Section 214 of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, as amended, the Commis- 
sion is authorized to provide supplemental grants for 
projects in the States covered by the program. Some 
recent grants for recreation are as follows: 


The Commission granted $147,450, or 30 percent of 
total costs, to assist in the development of a 35- 
acre trailer and camp site and associated facilities 
at the Grayson Lake State Park in Carter County, 
Ky. The ARC grant was in addition to a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation grant of $245,750, which was 
50 percent of the total costs. 


The Commission made a $300,000 grant, 27.3 
percent of total costs, to the Gateway Area De- 
velopment District, Inc., to assist in financing the 
first phase of Cave Run Recreation Complex on 
Cave Run Reservoir, Ky. The project is located in 
portions of Bath, Morgan, Rowan, and Menifee 
Counties, Ky. The Commission grant supplements 
a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation grant of $550,000, 
which is 50 percent of the first phase costs. These 















































funds will be used to construct the first of a series 
of marinas and harbors, including associated 
facilities. 


The Commission also made a $50,000 grant to 
assist in development of an animal exhibit area 
with nature walkways, interpretive buildings, ani- 
mal shelters, and supporting facilities at Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va. The ARC grant repre- 
sents a 13 percent supplement to a basic 50 per- 
cent grant by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
The park is considered to be a substantial eco- 
nomic asset to the Wheeling area. 


Contact: Donald W. Whitehead, Alternate Federal 
Cochairman, Appalachian Regional Commission, 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20235. 


Department of the Interior 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton has 
apportioned $181.8 million from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund for use in the States, District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and American Samoa. This sum includes 5 percent, 
$8.4 million, which is held in the Secretary’s Con- 
tingency Fund to be used for State and local project 
needs which cannot be met through the regular 
apportionments. 


The Secretary noted that, with the distribution of 
these funds, the program will have made available 
nearly one billion Federal dollars to States and 
territories. The apportionments range from $12.6 mil- 
lion for California and $11.3 million for New York 
to $1.5 million for Wyoming and $55,454 for Amer- 
ican Samoa. 


Camp Pendleton Beach Facilities. Secretary Morton 
on November 30, 1972, announced a $173,400 Land 
and Water Conservation Fund grant to help Cali- 
fornia install a fresh water supply at San Onofre 
State Beach. This is a 3,000-acre portion of the 


Marine Corps’ Camp Pendleton, which was leased 
to the State in 1971 for public use. Lack of drinking 
water and other facilities limited public use. As part 
of his Legacy of Parks Program President Nixon 
last summer called upon State and Federal agencies 
to provide recreational improvements needed for 
greater public use of the area. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund Grants. Grants 
to States and local governments under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund are continuing at an 
accelerated pace under the $300 million level now 
annually coming into the Fund. Some recent grants 
include: 


A $20,180 grant will help rebuild nine flood- 
damaged parks in the city of Baltimore, Md. The 
money came from the Secretary of the Interior’s 
Contingency Reserve set aside for use in emergency 
and high-priority projects. 


A 2,153-acre addition to Chain O’Lakes State 
Park will be acquired with the help of a $2,015,000 
grant to the State. The area is an hour’s drive 
from both Chicago and Milwaukee. Acquisition, 
to be completed by 1975, is priority “A” in Illinois’ 
State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan. 


A $1.89 million grant will assist in the creation 
of 377-acre Chattahoochee Palisades State Park 
north of Atlanta, Ga. BOR Director Watt toured 
a spectacular section of the river by helicopter and 
canoe prior to ceremonies for presenting tHe 


grant to Governor Jimmy Carter on September 
26, 1972. 


Georgia Governor Jimmy Carter dips into the river 
waters at the new Chattahoochee Palisades State Park 
north of Atlanta. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation South- 
east Region photo. 
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San Onofre State Beach is a portion of the Camp 
Pendleton Reservation leased by the Marine Corps to 
California. California Department of Parks photo by 
Larry Paynter. 


A. Heaton Underhill, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Assistant Director for State Programs, spoke over the 
heads of band members in dedicating Benning-Stoddert 
Recreation Area, Washington, D. C. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation photo. 











A $264,000 grant to the city of Longview, Wash., 
will aid in the construction of a 6%-mile bicycle 
trail, the first of its kind in the State. The trail 
proceeds from Lake Sacajawea within the city to a 
park 2 miles west of town. It will be completely 
separated from the road system for safety. 


A grant of $431,125 to the District of Columbia 
will help to develop 10 acres of recreation land in 
the Anacostia section of Southeast Washington, 
D.C. Named the Benning-Stoddert Recreation 
Area, it will provide the only available year-round 
recreation center for some 7,000 residents, over 
40 percent of them under the age of 21. 


A $710,744 grant to Delaware will assist in the 
first two stages of development of 1,504-acre Lums 
Pond State Park near Newark, Del. The project 
will help provide recreation for approximately 70 
percent of the State’s population. 


A grant of $389,523 to the city of New Orleans, 
La., will help to complete development of 163- 
acre John Brown Park in the eastern part of the 
city. An earlier grant of $422,466 helped to get 
the project underway. 


Million Acre Milestone Passed. Federal recreation 
lands acquired with land and Water Conservation 
Fund moneys now exceed one million acres. The 
milestone acre was acquired in late 1972 in the 
Everglades National Park. Well over one-half of 
the land, 619,000 acres, has been acquired since 
January 1, 1969. 


New Areas Authorized. President Nixon’s Legacy of 
Parks Program took giant strides forward during the 
closing sessions of the 92nd Congress. New authoriza- 
tion for acquisition of recreation areas totaled over 
$125 million. The surge of recreation legislation pro- 
vided for the Gateway and Golden Gate National 
Recreation Areas. These new areas will serve millions 
of residents of New York City and San Francisco as 
well as citizen tourists and foreign visitors entering 
the country through the “gateways.” 





Public Laws Recently Enacted Authorizing Federal 
Recreation Acquisition 


Value 


Public Law Area (in thousand dollars) 


95-475 Longfellow National 

Historical Site Donation ’ 
92-501 Sitka National Monument $650 * 
92-524 Thaddeus Kosciuszko National 

Historical Site Donation ’ 
92-525 Hohokam Pima National 

Monument $135 * 
92-527 Mar-A-Lago National 

Historical Site Donation ’ 
92-533 Piscataway Park $1,525 ? 
92-536 Cumberland Island 

National Seashore $10,500 * 
92-537 Fossil Butte National 

Monument $378 ' 
92-560 Lower St. Croix Wild and 

Scenic River $7,275? 
92-568 Perry’s Victor $375° 
92-575 Delaware Water Gap National 

Recreation Area $31,400 * 
92-589 Golden Gate National 

Recreation Area $61,610 ' 
92-592 Gateway National Recreaticn 

Area $11,125 * 
92-593 Glen Canyon National 

Recreation Area $175 * 


1 New Area 

2 Ceiling Increase 

3 Boundary Extension 

* New designation as a National Recreation Area 





A 27-mile segment of the Lower St. Croix River, Minn. 
and Wis., became part of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System in October 1972. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Lake Central Region photo. 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCING OF 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Alaska. Among eight bond propositions passed Oc- 
tober 3, 1972, in Anchorage, Alaska, are two of spe- 
cial parks and recreation interest. A $1,835,000 issue 
for parks and recreation will enable the city to begin 
extensive acquisition in the Chester Creek greenbelt 
area, and provide funds for construction of a Fair- 
view community facility and a sports arena. The 
measure received more than 2 to 1 support. A second 
issue, $5 million for streets, trails, and storm sewers, 
passed 5,532 to 2,079. It includes a system of paths 
for bicycle and foot traffic. 


Contact: Bob Robertson, Acting Director, Parks and 
Recreation, P.O. Box 400, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 


Arizona. Acquisition of open space and parklands in 
advance of need is possible since Arizona voters on 
November 7, 1972, approved parks, open space, and 
recreation facilities bond issuance up to 15 percent 
of assessed property valuation. Previous bonding 
levels could not exceed four percent of assessed 
valuation. The proposition is designed to aid growing 
Arizona municipalities in acquiring choice recreation 
lands at relatively low prices. Contact: Roland Sharer, 
Arizona Outdoor Recreation Coordinating Commis- 
sion, 2222 West Greenway Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85023, on this and the next action. 


Arizona. Maricopa County voters on September 12, 
1972, passed a $10,530,000 bond issue to finance the 
county’s parks and recreation program. About 50 
percent of the money will be used for land acquisi- 
tion, the remainder for development. 


California. Governor Ronald Reagan recently signed 
legislation to place before the voters in June 1974 a 
$250 million recreation bond issue. The proposal 
provides for acquisition and development of beaches, 
parks, recreational facilities, and historical resources. 
Contact: William Penn Mott, Jr., Director, Depart- 
ment or Parks and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


California. Several other recent local financing ac- 
tions in California include: 


Marin County voters on November 7, 1972, ap- 
proved creation of a regional park district for the 
county. The new district can levy a maximum tax 
rate of 10 cents per $100 assessed valuation for 
recreation use. During the first five years, 90 
percent of the funds raised by the district are to 
be used for recreation and open space land acquisi- 
tion. Contact: Pierre Joske, Director, Department 
of Parks and Recreation, Marin County Civic 
Center, San Rafael, Calif. 94903. 


Oakland citizens on November 7, 1972, approved 
a 6-year City Council appropriation of $450,000 an- 
nually to be used for open space acquisition, new 
facility development, and renovation of existing 
park and recreation areas. This appropriation is in 
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addition to current levels of expenditure. Contact: 
Jay Ver Lee, Director, Department of Parks and 
Recreation, 1520 Lakeside Drive, Oakland, Calif. 
94612. 


Sacramento County voters approved a $12.6 mil- 
lion bond issue on November 7, 1972. The pro- 
ceeds will enable the county to develop the Amer- 
ican River Parkway as a greenbelt for recreation 
and open space use. Contact: James Malcolm, Di- 
rector, Department of Parks and Recreation, 717 
K Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


San Rafael citizens in a special September 1972 
election approved an open space bond issue of $2.25 
million. The money will be used to purchase lands 
imminently endangered by development. Contact: 
Marion Grady, City Clerk, P.O. Box 60, San 
Rafael, Calif. 94902. 


Santa Clara County voters recently approved a 
charter amendment requiring the Board of Super- 
visors to transfer general funds to the Park Acqui- 
sition and Development Fund in amounts not less 
than 10 cents per $100 of assessed property valu- 
ation. This provides a stable source of funds for 
parks and recreation. Contact: B. V. Amyx, Direc- 
tor, Parks and Recreation, 70 West Hedding Street, 
San Jose, Calif. 95110. 


Tiburon city voters recently approved a $1.25 mil- 
lion bond issue. This San Francisco Bay Area 
city will purchase about 125 acres of open space 
lands. Contact: Robert Kleinert, Assistant City 
Manager, 80 Main Street, Tiburon, Calif. 92647. 


Colorado. The State’s electorate by a margin of 5 
to 3 on November 7, 1972, voted to cut off State 
funds for the 1976 Winter Olympic Games. The de- 
feat ended an 8-year effort by many business, civic, 
and political leaders to stage the *76 games in Colo- 
rado. Citizen fears included high costs, additional 
taxes, and questions about the credibility of the 
planning and financing for the games. Contact: Mid- 
Continent Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, P.O. Box 25387, Building 41, Denver Federal 
Center, Denver, Colo. 80225, on this and the next 
two actions. 


Colorado. Jefferson County, Colo., voters elected to 
finance open space acquisition with a sales tax in- 
crease of one-half of one-percent as a means of 
preserving the setting for the State’s Front Range 
Mountains. The November 7, 1972, action resulted 
from a year-long campaign by a citizens’ group, 
PLAN JEFFCO. 


Colorado. In a September primary election, Denver 
voters approved a $300,000 recreation bond issue. 
The money is earmarked for building bikeways dur- 
ing the next 2 years. 


Delaware. The State has a Recreation Assistance 
Fund Program which provides grants-in-aid to gov- 
ernment and non-profit private recreation interests. 





PVE 1) EIR 


Administered by the Division of Parks, Recreation, 
and Forestry, the program has helped communities 
establish playgrounds, day camps, athletic and 
cultural programs, community centers and activities 
for senior citizens. Contact: Division of Parks, Rec- 
reation, and Forestry, Department of Natural Re- 
sources and Environmental Control, Edward Tatnall 
Bldg., Dover, Del. 19901. 


Florida. Successes scored in the November 1972 
election in Florida included passing a $200 million 
bond issue for acquisition of environmentally 
endangered lands, $40 million for acquisition 
of outdoor recreation lands, and authorization for 
the State to issue bonds continually as needed for 
parks and recreation. A non-profit corporation orga- 
nized to inform the voters distributed leaflets entitled 
“1 plus 2 equal Lands for You”. Also, a series of 
commemorative land conservation stamps was sold 
to offset bond campaign expenses. Contact: Lands 
for You, Inc., Room 229, Dorian Building, 319 
South Monroe Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 
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Florida's bond campaign used wildlife stamps and 
brochures to promote “1 plus 2 equals lands for you.” 


Maine. The State’s Municipal Recreation Fund, ad- 
ministered by the Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, provides supplemental grants for municipally 
sponsored outdoor recreation projects. All new local 
projects eligible for Federal Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund grants also are eligible for sharing or 
reimbursement. Contact: Community Recreation 
Division, Department of Parks and Recreation, State 
Office Building, Augusta, Maine 04330. 


Maryland. Baltimore voters approved two recreation 
bond issues in the November 1972 General Election. 
The first, for $4,060,000, will be available in fiscal 
year 1974 for swimming pools, recreation centers, and 
other facilities in small parks. The second, for 
$3,440,000, will be available in fiscal year 1975 for 
playfields, recreation centers, and swimming pools. 


Contact: Linda Bennett, Department of Recreation 
and Parks, Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Md. 21216. 


Nebraska. Voters in three Nebraska towns recently 
approved outdoor recreation bond issues, as follows: 


Hemingford: $50,000 for swimming pool construc- 
tion. 

O’Neill: $50,000 for swimming pool construction. 

Waverly: $60,000 for swimming pool and park 
facilities. 


Contact: Ollie Wolfe, Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission, 2200 N. 33rd St., P.O. Box 30370, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68503. 


Nevada. Carson City residents passed a $1.5 million 
recreation bond issue for use in developing a large 
recreation complex on Federal Bureau of Land 
Management land reserved for recreation and public 
purposes acquisition by the city. Facilities will include 
a tennis center, golf course, swimming pool, and 
picnic areas. Contact: City Clerk, 198 North Carson, 
Carson City, Nev. 89701. 


New York. The State’s electorate voted more than 
2 to 1 for authorization of a $1.15 billion environ- 
mental bond issue posed in the November 1972 gen- 
eral election. Still required is appropriation by the 
Legislature, which convenes in January 1973. In- 
cluded in the bond financing are $650 million for 
water pollution control, $150 million for control of 
air pollution from State and Federal buildings, $175 
million for acquisition and protection of lands, 
especially wilderness and wetlands, and $175 million 
to help communities recycle garbage. Contact: Henry 
Diamond, Commissioner, Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation, 50 Wolf Road, Albany, N.Y. 
12226. 


Oregon. The Tualatin Hills Park and Recreation 
District, Beaverton, Oreg., recently approved a serial 
levy bond proposal for $400,000 a year for 10 
years, totaling $4 million to be used for parks and 
recreation. This more than doubles the annual budget 
for the District. The money will be used for park 
land acquisition and development, a senior center, 
10 lighted and covered tennis courts, additional 
swimming pools, a sports complex, bike trails, and 
additional maintenance and program capabilities. 
This successful referendum, following an intensive 
campaign, reversed an unsuccessful attempt in No- 
vember 1971 to obtain voter sanction for bond 
issues totaling $3,350,000. Contact: Howard Ter- 
penning, Superintendent, Tualatin Hills Park and 
Recreation District, Beaverton, Oreg. 97005. 


Pennsylvania. Some $108.8 million is expected to be 
spent in the next 6 years to acquire and develop park 
and recreation land in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. Federal, State, and local funding sources will 
be sought for 200 projects listed in the Delaware 
Valley Regional Planning Commission’s Open Space 
Capital Program. Major emphasis will be placed on 
expanding and developing large park sites in the 
9-county area. Acquisition is expected to total 900 
acres for park and recreation purposes. Contact: 
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Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission, 
1819 JFK Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 


Rhode Island. On November 7, 1972, Rhode Island 
voters approved a $1,100,000 bond issue for develop- 
ing and improving State park facilities. State officials 
hope to match the money with Federal funds. Con- 
tact: Department of Natural Resources, Veterans 
Memorial Building, Providence, R.I. 02903. 


Washington. The State’s voters on November 7, 1972, 
approved Referendum 28 authorizing issuance of 
$40 million of general obligation recreation bonds. 
The proceeds will be disbursed by the State Inter- 
agency Committee for Outdoor Recreation for plan- 
ning, acquisition, preservation, development, and 
improvement of recreation areas and facilities. The 
referendum had been authorized by the Legislature 
in Chapter 129, Laws of 1972. Other bond issues 
approved in the general election include $225 million 
for public waste disposal facilities, and $75 million 
for water supply facilities. Contact: Stanley Francis, 
Administrator, Interagency Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation, 4800 Capitol Boulevard, Tumwater, 
Wash. 98504. 


Washington. Mercer Island, Wash., voters in the 
September 19, 1972, primary election approved a 
$300,000 bond issue for establishing 17 miles of 
pedestrian and bicycle trails. At the same time they 
turned down a $2.6 million proposal for parks and 
open space preservation. Contact: Brian Snell, Direc- 
tor of Parks and Recreation, Mercer Island, Wash. 
98040. 
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An angler gracefully nets a catch along the Snake 
River with the Tetons providing a backdrop. National 
Park Service photo 1275-2. 


FEDERAL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The President 


President Nixon on September 21, 1972, sent to 
Congress a Message on New Wilderness Areas. In 
his words: 


Today, I am proposing to the Congress 16 new 
wilderness areas which, if approved, would add 
3.5 million acres to our wilderness system. This is 
the largest single incremental increase in the sys- 
tem since the passage of the act. 


The Congress has now received 78 wilderness 
proposals which would add 5.8 million acres to 
the original 9.1 million acres designated by the 
Congress. 


To date, however, the Congress has acted on only 
35 proposals, approving 1.7 million acres for 
inclusion in the system. This leaves pending 43 
wilderness proposals encompassing 4.1 million 
acres. 


New areas proposed by the President include: 


National Wildlife Refuge Areas: Brigantine in 
New Jersey, Blackbeard Island in Georgia, Chas- 
sahowitzka in Florida, and Lostwood and Chase 
Lake in North Dakota. 








National Park Service Areas: 


Badlands National Monument, S. Dak 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park, 
Ky., Tenn., and Va. 6,375 


58,924 
30,210 


Grand Canyon Complex, Ariz. 512,870 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. 115,807 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Colo. 32,930 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park, Tex. 46,850 
Haleakala National Park, Hawaii 19,270 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 

Park, N. Dak. 28,335 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo., Mont., 

and Idaho 2,016,181 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. 646,700 


The Wilderness Act of 1964 directed the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and the Interior to review federally 
owned lands by 1974. President Nixon on February 
8, 1972, reported that the statutory deadline for 
reviews could and would be met. He also directed 
the two Secretaries to accelerate the identification of 
areas in the Eastern United States having wilderness 
potential. 


Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 


Forest Service Chief John R. McGuire has announced 
the appointment of F. Leroy Bond as Director of 
Recreation in the Washington Headquarters. Bond is 
a veteran of 27 years with the Forest Service. He 
succeeded Raymond Housley, who was promoted 
to Associate Deputy Chief of the Forest Service. 
Contact: Director of Recreation, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Wilderness Permits. The Forest Service has an- 
nounced that the free permit system started in 1972 
for visitors to wilderness areas within National 
Forests in Washington and Oregon will continue year 
round. Hunters, ski touring parties, and others who 
visit wildernesses in fall and winter are requested to 
obtain permits before their trips. The system gives 
Forest officers a chance to talk with visitors about 
wilderness management and to suggest places to go in 
wilderness that are less congested. Since the system 
has been in operation, more than 70 percent of wilder- 
ness visitors have voluntarily applied for the free 
permits. Contact: Forest Service, 319 SW Pine St., 
P.O. Box 3623, Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


Department of the Army 


Corps of Engineers. The waste discharge permit 
authority has been transferred from the Army Corps 
of Engineers to the Environmental Protection Agency. 
The enactment of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1972 precludes further 
issuance of discharge permits by the Corps under 
the Refuse Act Permit Program. Permits previously 
issued under the Refuse Act will continue in force 
for their terms unless revoked under provision of 
the new act. 





Some 21,000 discharge permit applications submitted 
prior to the new enactment on October 18 and proc- 
essed by the Corps will be acted upon by EPA. EPA 
Regional Administrators will advise permit applicants 
of the transfer and processing by EPA. 


The Corps will continue to process applications and 
issue permits for structures in navigable waters and 
for discharge of dredged or filled materials in navi- 
gable waters at specific disposal sites. 


Contact: Chief of Engineers, ATTN: DAEN-CWO, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 20314, 
on this and the next item. 


New Civil Works Guidelines. The social, economic, 
and environmental effects of Civil Works projects 
are subject to new guidelines issued by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Section 122 of the River and 
Harbor and Fiood Control Act of 1970 specifically 
requires the Corps to consider all significant adverse 
effects of recommended projects. 


Under the guidelines, for example, both the values 
of a stream in its natural state, or to a local com- 
munity as it presently exists will be explicitly recog- 
nized as well as the values created by modification 
of an area by a project to achieve some desired 
objective. The intent of the guidelines is to put the 
light of disclosure on all project effects. This action 
supplements the requirement to assess effects or im- 
pacts under the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969. 


Department of the Interior 
The Secretary 


Secretary Morton on November 24, 1972, announced 
plans to provide additional outdoor recreation areas 
throughout the Nation by reclamation of lands 
scarred by surface mining. 


The Secretary identified reclamation of mined lands 
as one of the Department of the Interior’s priority 
programs. He said the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion with the Bureau of Mines and in cooperation 
with State and local governments, and private in- 
terests, has been directed to inventory surface-mined 
lands throughout the country. The best and most 
suitable areas will be identified for a “reclamation- 
for-recreation program.” 


Foley Lake, Pontiac, Mich., is the first of the pro- 
gram pilot sites. 


Planning for the surface-mined demonstration pro- 
gram has been underway in the Department since 
President Nixon, in his 1971 environmental message, 
proposed measures to regulate the damaging environ- 
mental effects of surface mining. 


In addition to Land and Water Conservation Fund 
matching grants, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in partnership with the Bureau of Mines, will enlist 
all the resources of the Department of the Interior 
and other Federal agencies to recycle surface mined 
lands for the American people. 
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John Larson, Department of the Interior Assistant Sec- 
retary for Program Policy (left), and A. Gene Gazlay, 
Director of the Michigan Department of Natural Re- 
sources, launched the mined land program at Foley 
Lake, Pontiac, Mich. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Lake 
Central Region photo. ° 


Interior Secretary Morton’ (left) and Bureau of Land 
Management Director Burton Silcock dedicated the 
Humbug Spires area. BLM photos. 
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The demonstration program will determine engineer- 
ing specifics for conversion of abandoned surface- 
mined lands for recreation. It will try to determine 
costs of reclaiming various types of surface-mined 
lands. Another goal is to lay groundwork for pre- 
planning future surface-mined land use before mining 
activities disturb the surface. 


Contact: Division of Cooperative Services, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Bureau of Land Management 


The Bureau of Land Management recently set aside 
two primitive areas and a natural area in Montana 
and a new area of recreation lands and a natural 
area in Colorado. The three Montana areas are the 
7,041-acre Humbug Spires Primitive area 30 miles 
south of Butte; the 9-mile gorge along the Madison 
River, known as Bear Trap Canyon Primitive Area, 
lying 30 miles west of Bozeman; and the 1,947-acre 
Square Butte Natural Area, 50 miles east of Great 
Falls. The Colorado area is a 16-mile strip of rugged 
and scenic canyon country on the State’s western 
slope, dedicated on October 1, 1972, as Gunnison 
Gorge Recreation Lands. The 30,000-acre area lies 
along the Gunnison River east of Delta and Montrose. 
Also, Needle Rock, a prominent volcanic spire 15 
miles to the east of the Gorge has been designated 
as a natural area. 


Primitive Areas under BLM management now total 
154,000 acres. 


Contact: Nolan F. Keil, Assistant Director, Resources, 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Lower St. Croix First Study River to be Included 
in National System. With the signing of Public Law 
92-560, the Lower St. Croix River became the first 
of the 27 rivers listed in the study category in the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act to be incorporated into 


Management photo. 


Gunnison Gorge stretches into the distance behind the 
gnarled trees which line its rim. Bureau of Land 

























the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. The 
bill, cited as the “Lower St. Croix River Act of 
1972,” provided “that the upper 27 miles of this 
river segment shall be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and that the lower 25 miles shall be 
designated by the Secretary upon his approval of 
and application for such designation made by the 
Governors of the States of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin.” 


The act authorized $7,275,000 for acquisition and de- 
velopment within the boundaries of the 27-mile seg- 
ment to be administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. It requires that the States show progress in 
gaining adequate control of their section before the 
funds may be expended. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Lake Cen- 
tral Region, 3853 Research Park Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation organizational changes 
announced by Bureau Director James G. Watt in- 
clude: 


Robert M. Baker, formerly Assistant Deputy Di- 
rector of the California Department of Parks and 
Recreation, was named Regional Director of the 
Southeast Regional Office in Atlanta, Ga. 


Derrell P. Thompson, formerly Vice President in 
charge of Government Operations for the Enviro- 
genics Company, a Division of Aerojet-General 
Corporation of El Monte, Calif., was named Re- 
gional Director of the Mid-Continent Regional 
Office in Denver, Colo. 


The Bureau’s Office of Congressional Liaison and 
Legislative Review became the Office of Con- 
gressional Affairs. James W. Monroe will serve 
as Chief, Office of Congressional Affairs. Monroe 
had been Chief of the Bureau’s Office of Informa- 
tion. . 


William C. Dent, who served for three months 

as Special Assistant to the Director with responsi- 

bility for the Office of Environmental Affairs, be- 

came Chief of the Bureau’s Division of Budget 

and Finance. The Office of Environmental Affairs 

now reports to Deputy Director Roman Koenings. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


California's Coastal Zone Initiative provides for master 
planning to assure coastal zone protection. Redwood 
Empire Association photo DN 76 MG 69. 

















STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Arizona. Governor Jack Williams has approved legis- 
lation, Chapter 56, House Bill 2149, authorizing clos- 
ure of public lands to motor vehicles for up to a 
year. Such action would be taken only if the Game 
and Fish Commission determines that vehicles may 
be damaging wildlife. The legislation also authorizes 
the Commission to recommend areas for recreational 
vehicle use. Contact: Roland Sharer, Arizona Out- 
door Recreation Coordinating Commission, 2222 
West Greenway Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 85023. 


California. A 9-month-long citizen drive to protect 
the California coast ended successfully on November 
7, 1972, with voter approval of the California 
Coastal Zone Initiative. The new act requires the 
creation of a State Coastal Zone Conservation Com- 
mission and six regional commissions. These Com- 
missions are responsible for preparing detailed 
master plans for coastal zone protection. These must 
be submitted to the Legislature by December 1, 
1975. Interim permit authority to regulate develop- 
ment within the coastal zone rests with the State and 
regional commissions. The act defines the coastal zone 
generally as the area between the seaward limits of 
jurisdiction and 1,000 yards landward from the 
mean high tide line. 


Contact: California Coastal Alliance, P.O. Box 4161, 
Woodside, Calif. 94062. 


Florida. The State’s Cabinet on October 31, 1972, 
approved the establishment of a Natural Features 
Program designed to recognize important and 
unique natural features throughout the State. The 
Florida Department of Natural Resources will regis- 
ter sites which (1) represent an outstanding sample 
of the original domain of the State; (2) contain an 
unusual biological or geological feature; or (3) illus- 
trate common principles of ecology. The State hopes 
the natural features registration program will en- 
courage property owners to preserve them. No change 
of ownership is involved. The program was formu- 
lated by the Florida Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Division of Recreation and Parks. 


Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Director, Division of 
Recreation and Parks, Florida Department of Natural 
Resources, J. Edwin Larson Building, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 32304. 


Georgia. Governor Jimmy Carter has initiated the 
Georgia Heritage Trust Program to preserve areas 
vital to the State’s heritage. When appropriate, the 
program will encourage compatible recreation and 
related educational or scientific uses. 


An Executive Order issued July 21, 1972, created 
the Georgia Heritage Trust Advisory Commission. 
It is composed of 15 leaders representing diverse 
conservation interests and backgrounds, both public 
and private. The chairman is Joe D. Tanner, Com- 
missioner of the Georgia Department of Natural 
Resources. 
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A task force appointed by the Commission already 
has completed a preliminary inventory and evalua- 
tion of 38 areas, recommending 15 for immediate 
protective action. The Department of Natural Re- 
sources is moving to acquire or otherwise protect 
certain of these areas. 


A 10-year action program will be developed by the 
Commission by December 1973 based on a state- 
wide inventory. 


Contact: Joe D. Tanner, Commissioner, Georgia 
Department of Natural Resources, 270 Washington 
Street, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30334. 





A. Gene Gazlay, Director, Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, is State Liaison Officer to BOR. 
Michigan Department of Natural Resources photo. 


Michigan. A. Gene Gazlay was named Director of 


the Michigan Department of Natural Resources at 
an October 25, 1972, meeting of the Natural Re- 
sources Commission. He succeeds the late Dr. Ralph 
A. MacMullan, who died September 23 of a heart 
attack. 

Gazlay, a native of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
held various positions with the Department since 
1949. He became Assistant Director in 1968. The 
new Director serves as Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 


Contact: Department of Natural Resources, Stevens 
T. Mason Building, Lansing, Mich. 48926. 


Ohio. The Ohio Park and Recreation Association at 
its recent annual meeting in Cleveland presented an 
award to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. An engraved plaque reads, 
“1972 Special Award, presented to the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation for Recreation & Parks Summer 
Support Program and Land & Water Conservation 
Funding.” This was the first Association award pre- 
sented to an outside organization. 


Lee Pettiford of the Lake Central Regional Office 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., accepted for the Bureau. Con- 
tact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Lake Central 
Regional Office, 3853 Research Park Drive, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48104. 


Oregon. The State Highway Commission recently 
published rules and regulations for Oregon’s scenic 
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waterways. These restrict littering, pollution, use of 
fires, tree cutting, and collection of souvenirs where 
there is public use of private property. Included also 
are land management guides for improvement and 
change in use of adjacent lands, timber harvest, 
grazing, farming, housing and other buildings, trans- 
portation, prospecting, mining, dredging, quarrying, 
erosion protection, and solid waste pollution and 
sanitation controls. Contact: David G. Talbot, State 
Parks Superintendent, Oregon State Highway Com- 
mission, 300 State Highway Building, Salem, Oreg. 
97310. 


Tennessee. Governor Winfield Dunn in November 





Granville Hinton, Commissioner, Tennessee Department 
of Conservation, is State Liaison Officer to BOR. Ten- 
nessee Department of Conservation photo. 


1972 announced the appointment of Granville Hinton 
as Commissioner of the State Department of Con- 
servation and State Liaison Officer to the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. Hinton, formerly a member of 
the State Legislature, replaces William L. Jenkins. 
He resigned to accept an appointment to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Board of Directors. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Conservation, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 


Vermont. New Vermont legislation prohibits use of 
trail bikes and all-terrain vehicles on all State lands 
except designated trails. These were to be designated 
later. Contact: Agency for Environmental Conserva- 
tion, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


FEDERAL PLANNING, RESEARCH, 
CONFERENCES, AND SPECIAL STUDIES 


Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 


New Planning Regulation 

The Chief of Engineers has issued a revised master 
planning regulation which provides uniform land use 
designations for Civil Works projects. The designa- 
tions will help provide for sound development and 
resource management practices consistent with 
authorized project purposes and the intent of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 


The revised regulation is Change 1, 1 October 1972, 
to ER 1120-2-400, Recreation Resources Planning, 





dated 1 November 1971. It provides for nine sepa- 
rate land use designations: Project Operations; Rec- 
reation Intensive Use; Recreation Low Density Use; 
Natural Area; Wildlife Management; Reserve Forest 
Land; Intensive Forest Management; Recreation 
Lands; and Fish and Wildlife Lands. The latter two 
categories are those lands specified for respective 
project purposes in the authorizing document. 


Under the revised guidelines and other Corps water 
resource regulations, planning and management ob- 
jectives are continued enjoyment and maximum 
sustained public use of project lands, waters, forests, 
and associated recreation resources, consistent with 
carrying capacity, and esthetic and biological values. 
Contact: Chief of Engineers, ATTN: DAEN-CWP-V, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 20314. 


Department of the Interior 


National Park System Plan. Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C. B. Morton has announced a new 2-volume 
study entitled “National Park System Plan.” The 
study was designed to help complete the development 
of a National Park System that truly represents the 
great historic and natural heritage of America. 

The Plan has two basic objectives: 


1. To define a system that is balanced and com- 
plete in representing the historical, natural, 
scenic and scientific heritage of the United 
States. 

2. To identify the gaps that exist in the present 
system. 


The Study is divided into two parts: Part One, “His- 
tory,” divides the history of the United States into 
nine “themes,” then analyzes how well the 172 
historical areas in the National Park System repre- 
sent these themes. 


Part Two, “Natural History,” divides the country 
into 41 regions, identifying the geological formations 
and the plant and animal life typical of all periods 
of the country’s history. It evaluates how these 
themes are represented in approximately 100 natural 
areas of the System. 


Contact: The two volumes of “The National Park 
System Plan” are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Part One, “History,” is 
$1.00 and Part Two, “Natural History,” is $1.25. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Studies in Alaska. 
Based upon a reconnaissance inspection of over 
7,000 miles of Alaska’s rivers and consultation with 
State, Federal, and conservation groups, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation has identified 35 river areas 
comprising 4,155 stream miles with high potential 
for possible inclusion in the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System. 


In May 1972, the Bureau established a field office 
and study team to determine the potentials of Alaska’s 
rivers. This was done to carry out part of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior’s responsibilities under the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act, Public Law 92-203, 
passed in December 1971. Detailed studies currently 
being conducted involve 31 river areas. Final reports 
are scheduled by December 1973. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240, on this and 
the next action. 


Nationwide Plan Public Forum Report Completed. 


A report summarizing the major themes, critical 
issues, and ideas expressed by the public at a series 
of 10 forums held last summer on nationwide out- 
door recreation planning is now available from the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. The Department of 
the Interior conducted the public forums to obtain 
citizen participation in the development of a Nation- 
wide Outdoor Recreation Plan called for by Congress. 


Some 616 individuals and organizations presented 
statements at forums held in Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, Oreg., St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. Mem- 
bers of Congress, other Federal officials, State leg- 
islators and representatives of State, regional and 
local governmental organizations, officials of con- 
servation and related organizations, spokesmen from 
the academic community, and other concerned indi- 
viduals appeared and presented their views. The 
forum ideas summarized in the forum report are 
being considered by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion in developing the Plan. This is scheduled for 
submission by the President to Congress in Novem- 
ber 1973. Copies of the forum report have been 
distributed to those who participated in the forums. 
Taken as a whole, the forum statements represent 
the “State of the Art” in recreation thinking. They 
reflect many of the conflicts endemic in the society 
at large between various users and advocacy groups. 
They also point out the problem of devising a Nation- 
wide Outdoor Recreation Plan that will satisfy 
everyone and the difficult policy decisions that must 
be made in allocating scarce resources. 


Contact: Copies of the forum summary report can 
be obtained by writing or calling either the Bureau's 
Washington office or any of the seven regional 
offices listed inside the front cover of this report. 


Fish and Wildlife Service Fishing and Hunting Sur- 
vey. The “1970 National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting,” the fourth in a series prepared at 5-year 
intervals, has been issued by the Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


Chief among the statistics reported in the publica- 
tion is that in 1970 people labeling themselves as 
fishermen numbered 33,158,000. Hunters numbered 
14,336,000. Who these people were in terms of age, 
sex, and place of residence, what types of hunting 
and fishing they pursued, how far they traveled, and 
the manner and quantity in which they spent their 
money, over $7 billion, are detailed in the survey. 
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Contact: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Copies 
are $1.25 each. 


STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, CONFERENCES, 
AND SPECIAL STUDIES 


Maryland. The State Department of Natural Re- 
sources has proposed the preservation of 3,300 acres 
in the Savage River State Forest as part of a State 
Wildlands System. The area lies in Garrett County. 


An act of the 1972 General Assembly authorizes 
preservation of wilderness lands. The proposal re- 
quires public hearings and approval by State Legis- 
lators before the area can be incorporated in the 
Wildlands Systems. 


Wildland studies are being carried out in other areas 
of the State.of Maryland, many at the suggestion of 
interested citizens. 


Contact: W. Everett McLaine, Department of 
Natural Resources, Annapolis, Md. 21401. 


FEDERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND EDUCATION 


The President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 


The need for facilities to accommodate the handi- 
capped is the subject of several recent Committee 
actions. The Committee on Barrier Free Design of 
the President’s Committee issues a monthly News- 
letter containing information on government and 
private efforts to assure access to various facilities 
for handicapped persons. 


The Committee also has published “A Survey of 
State Legislation to Remove Architectural Barriers,” 
and “Highway Rest Area Facilities . . . Designed for 
Handicapped Travelers.” 


Further, the Women’s Committee of the President’s 
Committee has issued “A List of Guidebooks for 
Handicapped Travelers.” 


Under agreement with the President’s Committee on 
Employment for the Physically Handicapped, the 
American National Standards Institute has published 
“American National Standard Specifications for 
Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible to, and 
Usable by, the Physically Handicapped.” 


Finally, the President’s Committee has set a 1976 
goal: Design for All Our Citizens. 


Contact: President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 20210, for 
copies of these materials. 


Department of Agriculture 


Economic Research Service has issued “Some Orga- 
nizational and Income-Determining Features of the 
Wisconsin Outdoor Recreation Industry,” R2395, 
July 1972. This is a cooperative publication with the 
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College of Agricultural and Life Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Federal Extension Service and Clemson University’s 
Extension Service, have published “Vacation 
Houses & Recreation Facilities,” Agricultural Engi- 
neering Handbook No. 15, August 1972. 


Forest Service’s Southeastern Forest Experimental 
Station, Asheville, N.C., has published “Estimating 
Recreational Use at Developed Observation Sites,” by 
George A. James and Anthony K. Quinkert, 1972. 


Contact: Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 


Soil Conservation Service. County by county ap- 
praisals of recreation potentials being carried out 
under sponsorship of the Soil Conservation Service 
are designed to provide information needed by Fed- 
eral, State, and local groups in developing recreation 
areas. These appraisals are prepared by a committee 
in each county composed of: The local SCS District 
Conservationist, chairman; Farmers Home Admin- 
istration representative; local Forest Service manager; 
Officials from State fish, wildlife, and parks agencies; 
soil and water conservation district supervisors or 
commissioners; members of local historical societies; 
and recreational developers. 


As of June 30, 1972, appraisals of recreation poten- 
tials were completed for 2,276 counties, or 73 per- 
cent of the counties in the United States. Appraisals 
will be completed in 80 percent of the counties by 
June 30, 1973. An additional 256 county appraisals 
are planned for completion by 1975. State sum- 
maries of recreation appraisal potentials have been 
completed for Arkansas, Delaware, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, 
and Wyoming. By 1975, 20 additional States expect 
to have completed summaries. 


Contact: Soil Conservation Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250, on this and the 
next action. 


Soil Conservation Service provides technical assist- 
ance to private landowners and communities to 
stimulate local outdoor recreation efforts. This is 
done through Resource Conservation and Develop- 
ment recreation-oriented projects, and through plan- 
ning and financial aid to recreation and wildlife 
developments in Public Law 566 small watershed 
projects. 

One example is the 98,306-acre Little Raccoon 
Creek Watershed Project in Montgomery, Park, and 
Putnam Counties of west central Indiana. 


For years residents of Indianapolis, Lafayette, Craw- 
fordsville, and even farther afield used to travel to 
the overcrowded recreation areas of Raccoon Lake 
State Park, Shades State Park, and Turkey Run State 
Park. The travel continues, but the congestion is 
reduced. 


In May 1972, Lake Waveland, the first of two rec- 
reation lakes built under Public Law 566, was com- 
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pleted in the Little Raccoon Creek Watershed. The 
360-acre lake, 3 miles west of Waveland, is operated 
by the Waveland Park Board for swimming, boating, 
and fishing. The lake provided approximately 50,000 
recreation user days in its first year, relieving pressures 
on other nearby recreation areas, and significantly 
expanded the recreation opportunities of residents in 
the area. 


The second lake, to be completed by April 1973, 
is Lake Rockville, 10 miles south of Lake Waveland. 
The dam for this lake of 117 acres has already been 
completed. The lake’s projected annual use is 30,000 
recreation user days. 


The Indiana State Department of Natural Resources, 
Little Raccoon Conservancy District, and SCS shared 
the cost of land purchases for the two lakes. This is 
one of 285 small watershed projects in the nation 
which provide recreation, wildlife habitat develop- 
ment, and/or water resource improvement. 


Department of Commerce 


The New England Marine Resources Information 
Program, a Sea Grant advisory service of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, has announced a new study 
report, “Dredge Disposal in Rhode Island Sound.” 
The 48-page document, prepared by S. B. Saila, S. D. 
Pratt, and T. T Polgar, describes physical changes 
and effects on marine life in an area where spoil 
was dumped between 1967 and 1970. The booklet, 
Marine Technical Report No. 2, is free upon request 
to New England Marine Resources Information Pro- 
gram, University of Rhode Island, Narragansett, 
R.I. 02882. 


Department of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior has published the 
eighth in its Conservation Yearbook series. The 
1972 yearbook, entitled “Indivisibly One,” highlights 
the Department’s activities in environmental and 
resource conservation areas. Its theme and title are 
based upon a statement by President Richard M. 
Nixon in February 1972 in his Environmental Mes- 
sage to Congress: 


From the very first, the American spirit has been 
one of self-reliance and confident action. Always 
we have been a people to say with Henley ‘I am the 
master of my fate . . . the captain of my soul’— 
a people sure that man commands his own des- 
tiny. 


What has dawned on us in recent years, though is 
a new recognition that to a significant extent man 
commands as well the very destiny of this planet 
where he lives, and the destiny of all life upon 
it. We have even begun to see that these destinies 
are not separate at all—that in fact they are indi- 
visibly one. 


The 1972 yearbook has five major sections: Laws for 
a Changing Land; Energy for Living; People in Tran- 
sition; With Us On Earth; and Saving the Scene. 


Contact: Manager, Public Documents Distribution 
Center, Pueblo, Colo. 81009. The yearbook costs 


$2.00 per copy; its identification number is S/N 
24000751. 


Geological Survey has issued the following topo- 
graphic maps: 


Arcadia National Park and Vicinity, Maine: This 
single-sheet 4-color map is available in a topo- 
graphic edition at a scale of 1:62,500. It replaces 
an earlier topographic map. Copies may be ordered 
from the Washington Distribution Section, U.S. 
Geological Survey, 1200 South Eads Street, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202. Cost is $1.25 per copy; checks 
or money orders should be made payable to the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 


North Cascades, Wash.: This single-sheet 5-color 
map is available in a topographic edition at a 
scale of 1:250,000, with a contour interval of 200 
feet and supplemental contours of 100 feet in 
areas of low relief. Copies may be ordered from 
the Distribution Section, U.S. Geological Survey, 
Building 41, Federal Center, Denver, Colo. 80225. 
The cost is $1.25 per copy; checks or money orders 
should be payable to U.S. Geological Survey. 


Greater Pittsburgh Area in Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania: This is the second major metropolitan 
area of the United States for which a topographic 
map has been prepared at the scale of 1:125,000. 
In 7-colors, the map sells for $1.75. Copies may 
be ordered from the Washington Distribution Cen- 
ter, U.S. Geological Survey, 1200 South Eads Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 


The National Park Service is providing park and 
recreation management training to employees of 
State and municipal governments and personnel of 
U.S. and foreign agencies. A newly-established Train- 
ing Institute for Park and Recreation Management 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., will focus on courses to 
meet the needs of managers of parks and recreation 
areas across the country. 


Contact: Training Institute for Park and Recreation 
Management, National Park Service, Harpers Ferry 
Center, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 25425. 


Department of Transportation 


The Federal Highway Administration has called at- 
tention to a New York State Department of Trans- 
portation publication which describes accomplish- 
ments in cooperation with other State agencies, 
local historical societies, and others in preserving and 
enhancing historic sites. Examples include a high- 
way redesigned to avoid a historic house, construc- 
tion halted to allow study of a freshly unearthed his- 
toric and prehistoric remain by archaelologists and 
paleontologists, and incorporation of a series of 
canal locks in a rest area. The leaflet also describes 
New York State’s historic marker program. 


Contact: Joseph M. O’Connor, Associate Adminis- 
trator for Right-of-way and Environment, Federal 
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Highway Administration, Department of Transpor- 
tation, Washington, D.C. 20590. 


STATE AND LOCAL TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE AND EDUCATION 


District of Columbia. The Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments has issued a publication, 
“Recreational Trails: Standards and Guidelines for 
Their Design, Use and Management.” The report is 
aimed at the trail/hostel loop system for the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area. It includes material useful 
to planners of other urban areas. The report dis- 
cusses trail use standards, physical design standards, 
and operation and management guidelines. 


Contact: Mary E. Holbein, Director of Housing 
Programs, Metropolitan Washington Council of Gov- 
ernments, 1225 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


Florida. The Division of Recreation and Parks, 
Florida Department of Natural Resources, Larson 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304, has published a 
“Florida Canoe Trail Guide.” The 35-page publication 
lists 16 canoe trails, providing a description and a 
map of each. A companion booklet, “Scenic and 
Wild Rivers,” lists nine rivers recommended for 
study for possible inclusion in the Florida Scenic and 
Wild Rivers System. The Executive Board of the 
Department of Natural Resources approved the 
necessary studies in January 1972. 


Texas. The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Texas A&M University, has issued “Campground 
Reservation Systems: Their Use by State and Federal 
Agencies in the United States,” by James T. Burnett 
III. The report is based on a mail survey in which 
questionnaires went to 103 offices which operate 
public campgrounds. With a 99 percent return, the 
survey revealed that 17 State and 6 Federal agencies 
use reservation systems. Most of these were for camp- 
sites for organized groups. The report discusses ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of campground reserva- 
tion systems. 


Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources, P.O. Box 450, Madison, Wis. 53701, has 
released “Recreation Areas and Their Use,” by 
Melville H. Cohee. The publication evaluates Wis- 
consin’s public and private campgrounds, swimming 
beaches, picnic areas, and boat accesses. 


PRIVATE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND EDUCATION 


Private interests throughout the Nation continue to 
produce valuable publications and materials for rec- 
reation professionals. Those that come to the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation are listed as a service to 
readers. 


The Academy of Natural Sciences and the Schuylkill 
Valley Nature Center of Philadelphia, 8480 Hagy’s 
Mill Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 19128, for the second 
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year have conducted a program to help urban youths 
link experiences in the man-made environment with 
those in the natural environment. Youths from rec- 
reation centers were introduced to ecological con- 
cepts at the Nature Center, the Academy, a working 
farm, the Tinicum Marsh area, and in the youth’s 
own neighborhoods. A guide is being prepared to 
help the City Recreation Department conduct a 
similar program in the future. 


The Boy Scouts of America, North Brunswick, N.J. 
08902, conducted six pilot workshops on ecology at 
the organization’s National Education Center at 
Schiff Scout Reservation near Mendham, N.J., this 
past summer. Plans are to expand the workshops to 
other parts of the country in 1973. Professional re- 
source people including educators give the instruc- 
tion. It includes two week-long sessions open to high 
school students. These are limited to 36 students per 
session. Special Ecology Workshop Guides are avail- 
able; an Instructor’s Guide No. 4158 is $3.60, and a 
student reference book No. 4157 is 90 cents. 


The Chevron Chemical Company, P.O. Box 3744, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94119, has issued “A Child’s 
Garden: A Guide for Parents and Teachers.” It de- 
scribes an Adventure Garden at the University of 
California and includes suggestions for exploring 
gardening with children. 


The Conservation Education Association, President 
Clarence E. Billings, Missouri Department of Con- 
servation, Box 180, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101, has 
published “Keys to Conservation Education.” This 
is a series of eight pamphlets dealing with major 
aspects of local and State conservation education 
programs. The Conservation Foundation provided 
financial assistance. 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, N.Y. 
10016, stated in a recent fact sheet that the nation’s 
litter bill is more than $1 billion a year. About half 
goes for cleanup of public areas. Picking up a ton 
of litter costs $88, four times more than if it were 
collected properly as residential trash. 


The University of Montana, School of Forestry, Mis- 
soula, Mont., has published “The Proposed Missoula 
Bikeway System.” The plan, the result of the efforts 
of more than 70 students and faculty, is the product 
of an educational experiment designed to encourage 
constructive student involvement in community 
affairs. 


The National Association of Conservation Districts, 
1025 Clark Street, Stevens Point, Wis. 54481, is using 
financing from the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce, to help States 
conduct a series of sediment control institutes. An 
estimated 45 will be held. 


Sediment, the Institute will stress, is the single greatest 
contaminant by volume of lakes, streams, and rivers. 
It creates a biological oxygen demand; is harmful 
to fish populations; and reduces capacity of flood 





control and recreational reservoirs. Further, eroding 
soil particles carry pesticides, herbicides, fertilizers, 
and other chemicals which degrade water courses, 
many of them used for recreation. 


The National Council of State Garden Clubs, Con- 
servation Chairman Elizabeth Mason, 534 Candler 
Park Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 30307, reports that in 
1971-72 Garden Clubs sought to make certain that 
every teacher in the United States received a volume 
from “People and Their Environment,” a series of 
teachers’ guides to conservation education. By the 
end of October 1972, 36,000 volumes had been dis- 
tributed. 


The National Parks and Conservation Association, 
1701 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009, has reported on two case studies of ecological 
forestry in hardwood forest areas. The studies were 
carried out by Peter A. Twight, the National Parks 
and Conservation Association Administrative Assist- 
ant for Forestry, and Dr. Leon S. Minckler, Adjunct 
Professor of Silviculture at the College. of Forestry, 
State University of New York. A central hardwood 
study deals with the former Goodman Lumber Com- 
pany forest northwest of Green Bay, Wis. It is now 
owned by Goodman-Staniforth Division of Universal 
Oil Products Company. Copies of the studies are 
$1.00 each. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation, 740 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, is 
issuing a new placement poster-bulletin lisitng em- 
ployment opportunities in the historic preservation 
field. Subscription cost $3.00 per year. 


The National Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, has published 
“Estuary—What a Crazy Place,” by Lee D. Salber. 
The 20-page booklet, available without cost, follows 
the estuary and its fertile life as the waters move 
back and forth with the tide. The usually unseen 
riches of estuarine waters are detailed, from the 
vitality of the sand bars and mud flats to the abun- 
dant sea life of the tidal marshes and ocean edges. 
The “crazy” in the title refers to the diversity which 
estuaries hold for beachcomber, photographer, or 
oysterman, and to the incredible ecological changes 
constantly at work there. 


North Carolina State University, in cooperation with 
the National Recreation and Park Association, has 
scheduled a Revenue Sources Management School 
for March 11-15, 1973, at Wilson Lodge, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va. Tuition is set at $90 per 
participant. 


The Outboard Boating Club of America, 401 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611, has published 
“Sources of Waterways Information.” The document 
comes in five regional editions, Northeast, North 
Central, Southeast, South Central, and West, plus a 
separate edition for the Canadian Provinces. It 
names and describes boating facilities guides avail- 
able for different waters throughout the country, and 


lists the addresses of agencies and organizations where 
a boatman can write for them. 


Soil Conservation Society of America, 7515 N. E. 
Ankeny Road, Ankeny, Iowa 50021, has issued 
“Planning and Zoning for Better Resources Use,” 
which includes information on outdoor recreation 
and related resource planning. Copies are $3.00 each. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT FEDERAL 
OUTDOOR RECREATION ACTIONS 


The Congress. New Federal Legislation 


Cedar Keys National Wildlife Refuge, Act of August 
7, 1972, designates 378 acres in the Cedar Keys Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Fla., as wilderness to be 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior. P. L. 
92-364 (86 Stat. 505). 


Scapegoat Wilderness, Mont., Act of August 20, 
1972, designates 240,000 acres in the Helena, Lolo, 
and Lewis and Clark National Forests as wilderness 
to be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
P. L. 92-395 (86 Stat. 578). 


Sawtooth National Recreation Area, Act of August 
20, 1972, establishes the 750,000-acre Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of Idaho under 
the administration of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
P. L. 92-400 (86 Stat. 612). 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Memorial Parkway, Act of 
August 25, 1972, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish the 82-mile John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Memorial Parkway in the State of Wyoming. 
P. L. 92-404 (86 Stat. 619). 


Grant-Kohrs Ranch National Historic Site, Mont., 
Act of August 25, 1972, authorizes the establishment 
of the Grant-Kohrs Ranch National Historic Site 
in the State of Montana, and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to designate not more than 2,000 
acres in Deer Lodge Valley, Powell County, for estab- 
lishment of the site. P. L. 92-406. (86 Stat. 632). 


Rural Development Act of 1972, Act of August 20, 
1972, amends the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and several other 
rural area statutes. Major changes include increases 
in authorizations for grants for water and waste dis- 
posal systems in rural areas from $100 million to 
$300 million; Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund 
authorizations from $100 million to $500 million; 
and creation of a Rural Development Insurance 
Fund. P. L. 92-419 (86 Stat. 657). 


Longfellow National Historic Site, Mass., Act of 
October 9, 1972, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire by donation title to the real 
property, improvements, furnishings, and other per- 
sonal property needed for the establishment of the 
Longfellow National Historic Site in Cambridge, 
Mass. P. L. 92-475 (86 Stat. 791). 
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Stratified Primitive Area, Act of October 9, 1972, 
designates the 208,000-acre Stratified Primitive Area 
in the State of Wyoming as part of the Washakie 
Wilderness (previously known as the South Absaroka 
Wilderness, Shoshone National Forest) to be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture. P. L. 92-476 
(86 Stat. 792). 


Great Dismal Swamp, Act of October 9, 1972, 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to study the 
feasibility and desirability of protecting and preserv- 
ing the Great Dismal Swamp and the Dismal Swamp 
Canal in the States of North Carolina and Virginia. 
P. L. 92-478 (86 Stat. 793). 


Lava Beds National Monument, Act of October 13, 
1972, designates some 28,450 acres within the areas 
known as the Black Lava Flow and the Schonchin 
Lava Flow in the Lava Beds National Monument in 
California as wilderness to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior. P. L. 92-493 (86 Stat. 811). 


Sitka National Monument, Act of October 18, 1972, 
authorizes certain additions to the Sitka National 
Monument in Alaska. P. L. 92-501 (86 Stat. 904). 


Lassen Volcanic National Park, Act of October 19, 
1972, designates some 79,000 acres as wilderness to 
be administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
P. L. 92-510 (86 Stat. 918). 


State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, Act 
of October 20, 1972, provides Federal-State revenue 
sharing for “priority expenditures” including ordinary 
and necessary maintenance and operating expenses 
for public safety, environmental protection, public 
transportation, health, recreation, libraries, social serv- 
ices for the poor or aged, and financial administra- 
tion; and for ordinary and necessary capital expendi- 
tures authorized by law. P. L. 92-512 (86 Stat. 919). 


Minam River Canyon (Eagle Cap Wilderness Addi- 
tion), Oreg., Act of October 21, 1972, authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to designate and 
administer the Minam River Canyon in the Wallowa- 
Whitman National Forest in Oregon as a wilderness 
addition to the Eagle Cap Wilderness. The addition 
comprises an area of approximately 72,420 acres. 
P.L. 92-521 (86 Stat. 1026). 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site, 
Pa., Act of October 21, 1972, provides for establish- 
ment of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home National 
Historic Site in Philadelphia, Pa. P. L. 92-524 (86 
Stat. 1046). 


Hohokam Pima National Monument, Ariz., Act of 
October 21, 1972, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a 2,000-acre Hohokam Pima 
National Monument on the Gila River Indian Reser- 
vation, Ariz. P. L. 92-525 (86 Stat. 1047). 


Mar-A-Lago National Historic Site, Fla., Act of Oc- 
tober 21, 1972, authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to accept, maintain, develop, and administer 
the Mar-A-Lago National Historic Site and estab- 
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lishes an advisory commission. P. L. 92-527 (86 Stat. 
1049). 


Piscataway Park, Md., Act of October 23, 1972, 
authorizes increase of funds for acquisition from 
$4,132,000 to $5,657,000. P. L. 92-533 (86 Stat. 
1063). 


Cumberland Island National Seashore, Act of Oc- 
tober 23, 1972, establishes the Cumberland Island 
National Seashore, comprising approximately 40,500 
acres in the State of Georgia, to be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior. P. L. 92-536 (86 Stat. 
1066). 


Fossil Butte National Monument, Wyo., Act of Oc- 
tober 23, 1972, established the 8,180-acre Fossil 
Butte National Monument, Wyc., to be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior; he may acquire 
lands for the project by donation, purchase, or ex- 
change. P. L. 92-537 (86 Stat. 1069). 


Lower Saint Croix River, Act of October 25, 1972, 
designates a 27-mile segment of the Lower Saint 
Croix River in the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
to be administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
as a component of the National Wild and Scenic 
River System. The act also provides for the same 
designation for an additional 25-mile segment of 
the river to be administered by the States. P. L. 92- 
560 (86 Stat. 1174). 


Perry’s Victory and International Peace Memorial 
Redesignation, Act of October 26, 1972, changes the 
name from Memorial National Monument to Perry’s 
Victory and International Peace Memorial and 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to acquire up 
to 4 acres of land. P. L. 92-568 (86 Stat. 1181). 


Delaware River Water Gap National Recreation 
Area, Act of October 27, 1972, authorizes an increase 
in land acquisition funds from $37,412,000 to $65 
million for the Delaware Water Gap National Rec- 
reation Area. P. L. 92-575 (86 Stat. 1250). 


Golden Gate National Recreation Area, Act of Oc- 
tober 27, 1972, establishes the approximately 34,200- 
acre Golden Gate National Recreation Area in the 
State of California under the administration of the 
Secretary of the Interior. P. L. 92-589 (86 Stat. 
1299). 


Gateway National Recreation Area, Act of October 
27, 1972, establishes the Gateway National Recrea- 
tion Area, comprising approximately 26,300 acres 
in the States of New York and New Jersey. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior will administer the area. P. L. 
92-592 (86 Stat. 1308). 


Glen Canyon National Recreation Area, Act of 
October 27, 1972, establishes the Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area, comprising approximately 
1.24 million acres in the States of Arizona and Utah, 
to be administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
P. L. 92-593 (86 Stat. 1311). 
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